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Tur earnest longing of man to understand the 
origin of nature and himself, his anxious question- 
ing of the infinite and fearful listening to echoes 
from the invisible, has, in all ages and portions of 
the world, “ peopled space with life and mystical 
predominance.” 
In the cold regions of the north, instead of Gre- 
cian Nymphs and Naiades, this instinct has given 
birth to misty spectres and wandering giant ghosts. 
instead of Arabian Fairies, they have filled the 
earth with subterranean dwarfs and goblins of un- 
couth shape. With them, the Peris of Persia have 
taken a wilder form in the Aasgaardsreja—spirits 
not good enough for heaven, or bad enough for hell, 
and so condemned to ride about, while the world 
lasts, on furious black horses with red-hot bridles. 
Of these, the proudest and sternest was Thot. 
In height and size, he towered a giant among the 
spirits around him. Strong and sinewy, like a 





* Inthe Mythology of the North, Freia is the Goddess of 
Love, or Feeling; likewise of the Spring. She is passion- 
utely enamored of Music. Thot is synonymous with Art, 
Seience, or Skill. 
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THOT AND FREIA.* 


A ROMANCE OF THE SPIRIT LAND. 


BY L- MARIA CHILD. 


There is nought within, and nought without ; 
For whatever is in, will out. 

Haste thou then to learn in season 

This plain-published mystic reason.— Go the. 


man of iron, with an eye that looked as if he 
thought creation was his anvil, on which he could 
fashion all things. From the troop of the Aas- 
gaardsreja he stood aloof, except when he needed 
them as slaves to do his bidding. In their restless 
wanderings and busy malice he took no share, but 
ever dwelt apart, amid the cloud shadows of Nilf- 
heim, the world of mist. If he had ever inhabited 
a body on the earth, no tradition was left concern- 
ingit. The spirits from the must ancient world had 
been questioned, but none knew whence he came. 
A tradition had been handed down among them, 
that he had never been a mortal, but was one of 
the council of the eternal gods, cast out from the 
glorious valley of Ida, because he had sought to 
use heavenly arcana to advance his own power in 
opposition to the Supreme. ‘The boldest durst ask 
him no questions of his origin, but the dark spirit 
knew well their tradition concerning hiin. 
Gloomily and moodily dwelt he amid the fogs of 
Nilfheim, and the burden of his thought was ever, 
“ Why cannot I make a world for myself? When 
I listened to Freia’s song, in the Vale of Ida, it 
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revealed to me the distaaces of the planets. From 
her harp, I heard the tones to which the trees grow, 
and the blossoms unfold ; and with the tones came 


*@® me the primeval words whispered into the 
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heart of each tree, and blossom, and gem, at the 
moment of its creation ; the word which gave them 
being, and which they must forever obey. I burn- 
ed with intense desire. to press farther into the in- 
most heart of all being, and learn the one primeval 
tone, in the one primeval word, from which flowed 
the universe. Then was! exiled from the glorious 
valley, and giants now guard its rainbow bridge, 
that I cannot again pass over.” 

The strong spirit bowed his head upon his hand, 
and a feeling of sorrow came over him, as he mur- 
mured, ‘‘ Oh, Freia, would I could hear thee again ! 
Many of the words remain, but the tones are Jost. 
Alas, that I ever wished to use them to compel 
creation.” 

As he spoke, he cast his eyes toward the south, 
where lay Mispelheim, the region of warmth and 
light. A broad arch, as of burnished gold, care 
up from the horizon, and cast its splendor on the 
wilderness below. From the arch, shot up vast 
columns of amber light, and met at the zenith of 
the heavens, in a radiant crown of revolving stars. 
From this descended a long waving festoon of 
luminous thread ; and in it swung, lightly as a bird 
in a wind-tossed vine, a-woman of dazzling beauty. 
It was Freia, goddessof love and music ; she who 
carries in her heart a spark of fire from the central 
altar of the universe, and gives it forth in seintilla- 
tions, which men call genius and inepiration. 

Thot gazed upon her with kindling eyes, and 
stretched his arms eagerly toward her. She 
smiled upon him, and the reflection !ighted up the 
fogs of Nilfheim with a thousand rainbows. “ The 
tones! the tones, my beloved! Play them again,” 
exclaimed he, imploringly. She touched her harp, 
and the air was filled with its vibrations, as if the 
stars sang together, and the gentle winds breathed 
a soft melodious accompaniment. The exiled 
spirit listened like one entranced. The music 
swayed his soul, as the southern breeze stirs the 
young foliage of spring. ‘‘ That restores to me 
the life and the power,” said he, joyfully. Then 
came over him again the wish to compe! all things; 
to create a world by his own almighty skill. “If 
I only knew the primeval word of her life,” 
thought he, © if Icould make her my slave, then 
could I easily create a fitting dwelling for myself, 
and chase those proud deities from their valley of 
golden forests, to the cold derk fogs of Nilf- 
heim.” 

As these thoughts passed through his mind, the 
music died away in a wailing cadence ; light fleecy 
clouds fell like a curtain before the goddess ; the 
golden arch sunk behind the horizon; one lit- 
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tle floating cloud caught the departing gleam, and 
lingered for 2 moment, 

* Like a singing lark, 
With morning brightness on its downy breast,” 
then melted in the air. 

Afier this glorious vision, the treeless wilder- 
ness, the spectral rocks, the cold dark fogs, seemed 
more dismal than ever. Thot threw himself on 
his face, and bit the ground in gloomy stern defi- 
ance. Thus remained he for a long time, and the 
Aasgaardsreja, as they passed the borders of Nilf- 
heim, said in whispered murmurs, “ The proud 
one has yielded.” 

But when he heard the tramp of their horses, 
he started on his feet, and stood with folded arms, 
looking out sullenly.through the murky vapors, on 
the dreary waste around him. “She came when | 
called her ; again shall she come at my bidding,” 
said he, haughtily. He fixed his gaze where the 
light had vanished, and with a slow firm voice, 
uttered, “Freia! Life of my power, appear 
again!” 

When he had repeated it thrice, with strong con- 
centration of soul, the edge of the horizon gleamed 
tremblingly, and Freia slowly arose ; not as before, 
in a luminous temple, and resplendent with hea- 
venly beauty, but faint, shadowy, and vanishing, 
like the moon-sickle veiled in clouds, as she passes 
away over the western hills. “The harp! The 
harp!” said he: *‘ I beseech thee, let me hear those 
tonesagain.” The arms of the figure waved feebly, 
like the shadow of.a vine in the moonlight, but 
there came no sound. 

The dark brow of the spirit grew darker. “ For- 
ever mocked with shadows !” exclaimed he, an- 
grily: “ But Ihave learned somewhat of the secret 
I would penetrate. She came, though reluctantly, 
at the command of my will. Is Will then the 
central life ?—the primeval word, from which elec- 
tricity had being?” 

As he mused, a self-concious smile passed over 
his face. From that day he pondered more deeply 
than ever the half-forgotten secrets of the immor- 
tal valley, and sought to complete his power by 
spells and incantations learned from spectral spirits 
of the mist On the sand around him were scrawled 
squares, angles, and circles; the intervals of sound 
marked in figures; and every where the algebraic 
X standing for the unknown quantity. 

At last, when he deemed the charm complete, he 
called the Aasgaardsreja, and demanded of them 
their strongest and fleetest steed. They brought 
him a black horse of giant size, but nimble as the 
lightning. When the spirit laid his hand upon the 
mane, the powerfui animal trembled in every joint, 
and from his eyes went forth a lurid flame. The 
Aasgaardsreja looked at each other significantly. 
“Depart!” exclaimed Thot, in a thundering 
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voice, and they scattered like the winds of a tempest. 
Then, with a deep, slow voice, he muttered the 
spell, which was to bring Freia into his power, and 
extort from her the primeval word of her being. 
No light came up from Mispelheim, no rainbows 
touched the fogs of Nilfheim; but close by his 
side stood Freia, glittering with a cold metallic 
splendor. He seized her, and mounting the fiery 
steed, went off like a storm-bird across the moun- 
tains and over the billows. A wild chorus of laugh- 
ter, from subterranean spirits, rose from the earth, 
and the distant mountains broke it into mocking 
echoes. 

"fhe horse and his rider stopped in the midst of 
dense forests, on a far distant shore. The instant 
they dismounted, the elfish horse, with a loud im- 
patient snort, sprung from the ground, and disap- 
peared behind the horizon like a flash of lightning. 
Thot looked around him and sighed deeply. “ We 
are alone in the New World across the ocean,” 
said he, “of which I have overheard such roman- 
tic tales from the Iceland and Norwegian boatmen, 
who have been drifted to its shores. Perhaps I 
should have done well to bind the steed by a magic 
spell; for who knows whether I may not wish 
myself back, even to the fogs of Nilfheim?” He 
gazed on the beautiful solitude with an oppressed 
feeling. ‘“ Freia,’ said he, soothingly, “ forgive 
me that I have compelled thy service. Here will 
I makea world more beautiful than any thou hast 
seen. [can create all forms, for I have studied 
well the laws of their being.” A peal of laughter 
came from under the ground, and died away in the 


distance. ‘Ha! subterranean spirits here, too!” 
he exclaimed. “ Let them beware how they cross 
my path.” 


He smiled scornfully, and stooping down marked 
figures on the ground. ‘Then muttering an incan- 
tation, with measured rhythm, he stamped thrice, 
and the earth opened, and received him and his 
companion. ‘“ Now, Freia, tune thy harp,” said 
he ; “for here will I fashion a world of my own; 
and thy tones must restore to me the forgotten 
primeval words,” 

“Thave no harp,” replied Freia. 

“ Why hast thou not brought it ?” said he, angrily. 

Trembling under the glance of his fierce eyes, 


; she answered, “It was not permitted.” 


He clenched his fists, and drew his breath hard. 

“Not thus shall the gods defeat me,” said he, 
with haughty defiance: ‘I will make for thee a 
harp, and on it thou shalt repeat the tones.” 

He fashioned an instrument, and commanded 
her to play. But when she touched the strings, he 
knocked it rudely from her hand, and said, “ Thou 
art like.a peasant girl with her langoleik.* Give 


* An instrument with four strings, used by the Norwegian 


peasantry. 
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me the tones I heard in Ida, or when thou camest to 


me a vision of beauty, from the golden shores of 
Mispelheim.’’ But ever as she tried, he grew more 
angry. She wept and said, “ Alas, I do not knéw 
the tones whereof you speak.” 

He took the harp and swept the strings with a 
strong impatient hand, but the harsh sounds grate! 
painfully on his ear. Jeaning against a rock, he 
gazed upward in silent thought. The moon looked 
down upon him mournfuily, through the clett by 
which he had descended. It spoke to him of the 
vale of Ida, and showed dim forms of glory in 
the air. Oppressed with the half-revealed vision, 
he drew a longsigh. Ilis breath passed over the 
strings of the harp and they gave A®olian warblings 
of the half-remembered tones. With sudden joy, 
he said, “ Freia, if thou hast forgotten, I can teach 
thee the tones of Ida.” He touched the strings, 
but quite other tones came forth—tones that dwell 
only in the extremities of form, far trom the central 
heart. He threw down the instrument, and buried 
his face in his hands. Aftera long time, he said, 
sadly, “ Freia, if thou hast forgotten the music of 
our divine home, canst thou not at least play 
me the melody, which just now went over the harp, 
when I wist not of its coming?” 

‘¢ Ah, that is well,” he said, as she touched the 
strings. “ Thatis the voice of moonlight. Prac- 
tise it well, Freia. Iwill learn it and repeat it to 
thee ; and then thou wilt not forget it.’ He took 
the harp and played, but Freia shook her head and 
murmured, “It speaks no longer what the moon- 
light sung.” 

“Take the accursed langoleik,” he answered: 
“T will not trouble myself with its uncertain voices. 
I will create forms, and then compel the tones 
that give them life. But, Freia, thou who wert 
once so radiant, how dim thou art. Merely the 
gleam of thy golden tir would once have lighten- 
ed all this region, like the moon at its full, and now 
all around thee is twilight shadow.” Fixing his 
eyes upon hers, he repeated a spell he had learned of 
the Aasgaardsreja, and her form began to radiate 
a blue metallic light. 

** Now I will give thee a token of my power,” he 
said. He remained silent for a long time, tracing 
figures on the ground; then to each figure be 
whispered a word. There was a low grumbling 
underground, which gradually increased to wild 
uproar. Freia stopped her ears, and shuddering, 
exclaimed : 

‘“¢ Surely there is a tempest near, hurling down 
masses of stone from the mountains.” 

Slowly the sounds died away, rumbling in the 
distance. 

“ Now look up,” said Thot; and a proud smile 
rested on hisfeatures. She raised her eyes. Lo! 
the cave in which they stood had stretched out inter- 
minably. High above their heads wasa broad sky 
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of stone, and giant piles of rock towered upward 

in wild confusion. “ What think you?” he asked. 

® Are Hurrungern , Fannarauk, or tall Skogshorn, 
better workmanship than these mountains of mine?” 

“It seems like the dark dwellings of the elf 
men,” replied Freia ; “only they have pillars and 
thrones, and churches, .in their strange subterra- 
nean homes.” 

“Thou shalt have pillars and churches if thou 
wilt,” said the giant spirit. He retired apart, and 
presently there was heard a crackling, clinking 
sound. All around Freia there rose suddenly shin- 
ing columns, forming arches like inte:twisted trees, 
with rich foliage hanging from them in fantastic 
festoons. Beneath this tracery of vines, in the cen- 
tre of four massive columns, a grotesque chair was 

2 gradually formed, as if by invisible fingers. ‘“ Do 
the elf-women have grander thrones than that?” 
he asked, exultingly. ‘“ Why dost thou not praise 
my workmanship? Is it net grand?” 

“Tt is grand,” replied Freia ; “ But all is so still 
and deathly here. If one could but see rivers 
glancing brightly between the rocks, or hear the 
noise of waterfalls, or the whispering of the dark 
pines.” 

“ Thy wish is not beyond my power,” said Thot ; 
“but I must speak primeval words to the springs 
of the upper world.” 

He was absent long, and his return was preced- 
ed by a deafening rush and roar of waters. Pale 
and terrified, Freia said, “ This sound is more aw- 
ful here in the silence, than the thunder-voice of 
the Storlie-forse alone with the midnight.” 

“Thou wouldst have rivers and cascades, and 
I have done thy bidding,” said Thot. He took her 
by the hand, and led her down a mountain slope. 
A:l round them was the roar of unseen waterfalls, 
ard at their feet flowed a broad black river, over- 
arched with rock. Thot felt his companion trem- 
We on his arm. ‘*'T 10u foolish one,” said he, 
‘* didst thou not ask he cataracts and rivers?” 

“< Yes, but there is no life here,” she answered, 
shuddering. These waters do not glance and 
glitter in the sunbeams. No white foam-mantle 
gleams in the moonlight. This is like Koldesjo, 
the lake with dead gray shores, where the huge 
shadows of the mountains fall forever black and 
cold on the valleys. Surely this is the dwelling of 
Hela, where the rivers are black, where clammy 
drops ooze from the rocks, and a stony wilderness, 
without tree or shrub, stretches itself out like the 
ocean. If there were but the least thing alive 
here. Everything seems imprisoned.” 

As she spoke, there was a thundering noise, as 
of immense rocks piled one above another. Fright- 
ened by the reverberating sounds, she sprang on the 
cliff above, and in wild alarm, leaped from preci- 
pice to precipice. Now she cast a cold light 
through chinks of rock, and now stood for a mo- 
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ment on some rugged peak, like the moon seen 
through clouds resting on the mountain top. The 
pale gleam that came down made a ghastly contrast _ 
with the dense black shadows. 
“It is indeed fearful here,” said Thot; «It is 
true nothing has life in it.” With clenched hands 
and a frowning brow, he moved toward the quar. 
ter whence the noise had proceeded. Witha deeper 
frown, he returned and sought Freia among the 
cliffs. ‘Come down again, and fear nothing,” he 
said. “There are giants and subterranean genii 
here also; and they will not answer to our Nor. 
thern spells. But fear them not. They dare not 
contend with me. They have piled huge rocks at 
the entrance to the upper world. They were 
doubtless sent by the tyrannous deities to imprison 
me, lest I bring the stars from their places, as I have | 
turned the rivers by my power. Be it so. With 
the materials around me here, I can create what | 
will. And thou, dear Freia, wilt by and bye re- 
member the tones of Ida, and they will glide into 
the forms I have made, and make them live. | 
brought with me sparks of fire scattered from Mis- 
pelheim. Of these will I make stars, and fasten 
them in the firmament.’ 
Well pleased, he turned to the work, and soon 
called her to look at his constellations. He |ight- 
ed a torch and held it aloft, that she might see the 
shining points on a sky of rock. 
Freia smiled. ‘“ They do indeed look somewhat 
as I have seen the stars from deep gorges among 
the heights around Usterfjell,” she said, “ But sees 
thou not that the light is on thy stars, not in them! 
There is no need of torch-light for the bright pola 
constellations, seen through their waving auror! 
veils. All thy creations are petrified. If one 
could but see anything alive! If thy waterfalls 
could only scatter icy spray into trees, and flowers, 
and grapes, such as the furious Rjukan wears for 
his winter mantle. If one could see the snow- 
lichen peep from the crevices of thy mountains, or 
catch even a glimpse of the bog-lichen, with its 
sickly sulphur face. For the sake of seeing some- 
thing alive, one might even welcome the giat! 
Stallo,* and struggle with with him joyfully fo 
life or death.” 
« Be it as thou wilt,” replied Thot, impatiently. 
But she seized his arm and said, ‘‘ Not the spec: 
tral giant with the black staff. Oh, summon not 
him.” 
“Thou shalt have thy lichen and flowers, then,’ 
said he; “But come play to me the melody tha 
the moonlight breathed through my soul. By thoz 
silvery tones must I fashion thy gardens.” 
She took the harp and played ; but the tum 
came as she had learned it of Thot, after some o 





*A huge ghost, which according to popular traditio 
wanders among Norwegian mountains. 
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the tones had fallen out and been replaced by ; me with shadows and echoes?” She trembled, and 


others; and neither of them now perceived that it 
was not quite the same tie moonlight sung. 

As she played, he murmured charmed words, 
and all around on the naked rocks there came forth 
forms of exquisite beauty. Snow-lichen and mosses 
peeped out from clefts ; white roses unfolded their 
pearly petals ; delicate bell-s 1uped blossoms nodded 
on their slender stems; fir trees rose in regular crys- 
tals; with a rustling sound, the Indian corn sent 
up its magnificent leaves and flowing silken tassels ; 
grapes hung in rich clusters; and the walls were 
decorated with garlands, twined with a sparkling 
diamond thread. 

“ Now put forth all thy radiance!” said Thot ; 
and under the influence of his potent spell, the 
figure of Freia shone like a meteor. He smiled 
exultingly, while she clapped her hands, and shout- 
ed,“ This is beautiful! Truly, this was born of 
the voice of moonlight! It is splendid as Krys- 
talberg glittering in the setting sun. Surely the 
mountain dwarfs who dwell there, helped thee to 
make these jewelled forms of grace.” 

“Say rather,” replied he, “that it resembles 
Gladheim, in the vale of Ida.” 

But she answered, “ E do not remember.” 

“ Dost thou not!” asked he, mournfully. “ Hast 
thou forgotten the Palace of Joy? It had well 
nigh gone from my own memory, when that song 
of the moonlight brought it back in glimpses. And 
see, I have created for thee another Gladheim !” 

For awhile, they lived there in joy, ever adding 
some new form of beauty to their brilliant grotto. 
Then Thot felt as if he were a god. But weary 
at last of this fanciful play, Freia said, ‘“‘ Thy spark- 
ling jewels are petrified light. Thy lovely flowers 
have no fragrance, and no color.” 

“ It iseven so,” he replied, in a dissatisfied tone ; 
“and they neither grow nor reproduce themselves. 
Living trees and flowers make music as they grow. 
In the immortal valley, thy harp repeated all their 
tunes. If thou couldst but play them now, the 
tones would glide into those graceful forms, and 
make the beautiful petrifactions live. And oh, if 
I had but the tone that to Light gave being!” 

With deep dejection, she replied, “I, too, would 
give worlds to know those primeval words and 
tones. Often have I felt that I would willingly 
die to learn the mysteries they reveal.” 

“Die!” heexclaimed. ‘ Thou canst never die. 
The immortals know not death.” He eyed her 
keenly, and after a long pause, he said, “ Freia, 
thou hast altered strangely. The light of thy gar- 
ments is like steel, rather than gold. Thy voice 
has changed. Thou hast forgotten the tones that 
filled me with creative life. Thy eye-glance 
once looked far into infinity; it now rests on the 
surface.’ She was silent and he continued, stern- 
ly, “ Art thou a tool of the despotic gods, to mock 
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made no answer. “ Thou shalt resume thy proper 
shape,” said he, fiercely. “I believe that light 
flowed from the primeval tone of thy own being; 
and by all the powers, I will extort it from thee, or 
chain thee forever, below the bed of yon dark 
river.” 

He fixed his eye upon her intently, and said, 
with a powerful voice, “I will thee to resume thy 
former shape !” 

Convulsive spasms came over her, her limbs 
straightened rigidly, and her light went out in total 
darkness. At the same instant, a vivid flash illu- 
minated the whole grotto, and Thot felt himself 
stricken down, as by a powerful arm. He remain- 
ed oblivious for a Jong time. When consciousness 
returned, he was lying on a bed of sulphurous 
earth, and all around him was denge darkness and 
cave-stillness ; broken only by the distant rumbling 
of the waterfalls, and the sluggish murmuring of 
the river. Fear came over him, till the perspira- 
tion stood in large drops on his forehead. “ This 
is awful!” thought he. “ What is my boasted 
creation but a tomb?” He called aloud on Freia, 
but the distant plashing of the waters was his only 
answer. 

Gradually the pride and strong will of his un- 
conquerable spirit returned. He recalled the prime- 
val word for fire, and rekindled his torch. The 
walls of his grotto sparkled in the flaring light, and 
there at his feet lay the corpse of a mortal woman. 
Whence came it? It was fearful thus to be alone 
with silence and the dead. He pondered whether 
this could be a form he had mistaken for Freia. 

“The universe is full of phantoms,” he said, 
doubtingly. “ All things mock me, and flit by. 
Yet this lifeless body must have been the form of 
her to whose voice of moonlight this fair grotto 
rose ; and I will give it fitting burial.” 

He went out into a spacious hall, and by the 
power of his spell, magnificent columns rose, in the 
centre of which, under an arch richly festooned, 
stood a sarcophagus. Tenderly, and with a feeling 
of awe, he placed the body within it, and covered 
it with sand, that he might see its face no more. 

Then he wandered away to the innermost ex- 
tremity of those charming grottoes, where he for a 
short time had enjoyed beauty and a sense of power. 
Now all was changed. He was alone, dissatisfied, 
and sad. “She told me truly,” he said; “ The 
loveliest of my creations are all petrifactions. 
There is nothing alive.’ For the first time, tears 
flowed from bis eyes; and as he sighed for the vale 
of Ida, he murmured, “I have deserved my exile 
thence.” 

A soothing influence was wafted through his 
soul, and he fell asleep. In his dreams, Freia again 
appeared to him, glowing with celestial beauty. 
Smiling she said to him, “ Thou hast never enslaved 
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me. ‘The Aasgaardsreja played with thy presum- 
tuous pride. They gave to one of their own num- 


’ ber the appearance of my form. It was the spirit 


of a Northern poetess, who traded with the divine 
gift of song, to flatter the vanity of wealthy jaris. 
Therefore was she condemned, as a punishment, 
to wander with the Aasgaardsreja, who placed her 
in thy power, to do thy bidding as she best could. 
Me thou couldst not bind for a moment. If thou 
couldst fetter me with thy triangles and squares, 
the universe would stop its motions. Thou and I, 
dear Thot, are one from ali eternity. Thou hast 
made this mournful separation, by reversing the 
divine laws of our being. Thou hast thought to 
create the outward, and then compel the inward 
to give it life. But the inward forms the outward, 
and thus only can the outward live. Seest thou 
not that all thy works are mere fragmentary accre- 
tions from things already created? All thy circles 
and measured intervals took form from the tones of 
my harp ; but not by the triangles and the figures 
can the forgotten melodies be restored. I also 
know not whence they are. They come to me 
from the inmost shrine, and I transmit them, ask- 
ing no questions. Thus let them flow into thee; 
then spontaneously and silently, without effort or 
noise, all thy forms shall live. When thou sincerely 
longed for the inward life, I came to thee from Mis- 
pelheim, and played rich harmonies; which also 
were giver. to me, as I gave them to thee. Again, 
when thcu wert gazing humbly upward, I played, 
on the moonlight rays, warblings that revealed 
to thee far more than all thy circles and squares. 
All thy labor gives thee but broken and insignifi- 
cant fragments of that wisdom, which came to thee 
in perpetual revelation in thy glorious home.” 

‘But I am exiled thence,” sighed Thot, “ and 
how can I return?” 

*¢Renounce thy pride. Cease thy vain efforts 
to compel the inward by outward laws. Be sim- 
ply willing to receive through me, as I receive 
through the All-pervading.” 

“ But I am imprisoned here. 
penance cease?” he asked. 

‘If thou art humble, and willing to strive no 
more with thy outward laws, a long sleep will come 
over thee, and I shall be permited to reveal many 
things to thee in dreanis. At last, there will be born 
on earth a child strong enough to receive thy spirit, 
and delicate enough to be pervaded by mine. 
The echoes of my harp shall glide into his soul 
from all created forms. The grass shall whisper to 
him the primeval tone from which its being came ; 
the birds shall warble it ; the vinesshall dance it to 
him ; the flowers sigh it forth in fragrance ; the 
cataract and the sea tell it to his secret ear, with 
their, stormy voices; the moonlight shall sing it 
witha mournful mystery ; and the stars breathe it 
with a solemn sound. He will suffer more than 
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others ; for all discords will jar upon him, and the 
hard world will crush his sensitive heart, as keen 
winds cut the delicate blossom. But if he is true 
to his mission, there remains for him a glorious 
recompense.” 

** And what shall this mission be ?” 

“To be strong in manhood, and yet remain a 
child in spirit, To let Nature breathe through his 
soul, as the wind through a tree. To believe all 
she tells him, and reveal it in immortal music.” 

‘“* And why must my return to Ida depend on 
his faithful performance of this mission?” 

“ Because through him we may become again 
united. Both thou and I must pervade his being. 
I will give him tone, and thou shalt give him power. 
But if thou shouldst tempt him with thy outward 
iaws constraining the inward life, thou wilt give him 
petrified forms for creations, and thus destroy his 
mission.” 

“ When shall this child be born?” 

“ When le comes into a mortal body, thou shall 
be wakened with a gushing, gladsome sound, and 
see before thee a semi-circle of columns, with a 
pure transparent fountain in their centre. This 
shall be to thee a token of his birth.” 

* * ” * > 

Not easily did the rebellious spirit learn humility 
and faith. Again and, again, the old temptation 
came over him, and he asked scornfully, «« Why 
should I receive from her? She understands not the 
laws of her own being.” 

“No,” replied a gentle, tuneful voice ; “ but she 
obeys them.” 

At last, the fierce discord became harmonised, 
and peaceful slumber stole over Thot. When he 
awoke, the cavern was bright asday. A semi-circle 
of beautiful columns stood before him, and in the 
centre leaped up a pure transparent fountain. A 
voice from within the sparkling waters said, “ To- 
day, a babe is born, where rock-sheltered Bergen 
looks out on the surging billows of the German 
Ocean. His soul must be filled with thy struggling 
aspirations to re-produce all Nature. But he must 
receive all from Freja’s harp and not begin outward, 
as thou hast done. He must bring to the New 
World all those primeval tones, the utterance of 
which thou hast here so proudly labored to compel. 
But he must not himself seek to know the secrets 
he reveals. Nature will smile graciously on her 
trusting child, and fold him warmly to her heart. 
Then shalt thou and Freia be united in the halls of 
Gladheim.” 

Cheerfully did the spirit arise in his renewed 
strength, of which humility was the inward name. 
A light went before him, and showed where subter- 
ranean genii had rolled away the rocks, and formed 
a new opening into the upper world. 

As the sunbeams greeted his dazzled eyes, the 
earth seemed covered with a veil of flowing gold, 
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and for a moment he thought he had returned to 
the region of the immortals. But to the mountains 
of Norway he first must wend his way, no longer 
to dwell among the fogs of Nilfheim. 

His subterranean workshop still remains, with 
its mountains and its rivers, its waterfalls and 
stars, its church and tomb, its gushing fountain, 
and its marvellous grottoes of fairy frost-work. 
Men call it Mammoth Cave. 

cf -_ * * & 

Strong and free grew the mountain child. 
Even in his cradle he felt the gliding presence of 
the tuneful one ; but when he smiled in his infant 
sleep, they knew not that he heard sweet tones 
from an invisible harp. As he grew older, the 
insects drummed and fifed to him ; the star-points 
played to him with a twinkling sound ; the golden 
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grain waved to him in music ; and from the dance of 
the vines he learned the melodious tune of their life. 
He believed all the moon and the stars told him ; 
and therefore they revealed much. In manhood he 
remained a child, and still laughed and wept when 
the birds mocked his warblings, because they heard 
in them the tuneful mystery of their being. Men 
fain would have fettered his free spirit, and given 
him creeds ‘instead of tones. But above all their 
din sounded more and more clearly Freia’s harp ; 
and Thot urged him ever to beware of petrifac- 
tions, to receive the inward life unquestioning, and 
let it flow out into its own harmonious forms. 

The minstrel of the North performed his mission 
with ardent freedom and a brave simplicity ; and 
Thot and Freia were united forever in the golden 
groves of Ida. 
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WILT THOU FORGET ME? 


BY EDWARD J. PORTER. 


Wilt = forget me—when the spring-flowers 
waken, 
Bursting the spirit-chain that bound their birth, 
When every leaf, by the young zephyrs shaken, 
Shall pour its hallowed incense richly forth, 
Will not some sweet bud’s passionate revealing 
Still whisper softly of the past to thee— 
Will not ite spirit-language, gently stealing, 
Blush through the leaves, and bid thee think of 
me? 


Wilt thou forget me—wh®n the summer breezes 
Watt over sea and earth the sweets then thrown, 

And every wave that lifts its white crest seizes 
The breathing chaplets, ere their teins Ios be flown, 


To twine within its snow-white feathery wreathings 
That, falling, veil in misty drapery 

The sea’s fair bosom—will no gentle breathings 
Blend with its sighs, and bid thee think of me? 


Wilt thou forget me—when the wintry fountains 
Are chained amid their wild, impetuous flow ; 
When streamlets linger, ice-bound, on the moun- 

tains, 
Nor leap all sparkling to the rocks below ; 
When on the hearth the wood-fire bright is blazing, 
Where we have sat nor marked the swift hours 
flee, 
When on my vacant seat in silence gazing— 
Say wilt thou then in silence think of me? 


WHEN.SILENT GROWS THE PLAINTIVE LAY. 


BY H. T. 


TUCKERMAN. 


And when the stream of sound 
Which overflowed the soul, had passed away, 
A consciousness survived that it had felt, 
Deposited upon the silent shore 
Of memory, images and gentle thoughts, 
Which cannot die and will not be destroyed.— Wordsworth. 


When silent grows theplaintive lay, 
Or the gay song is o’er, 

O think not, as it dies away 
Like waves along the shore — 

That rapture tongue can never tell, 
Oblivion can control, 

Though sense has lost the vocal spell, 
It lingers in the soul. 


with thought’s quiet stream, 
akes musical its flow, 
Lights farcy with a starry gleam, 
And deepens feeling’s glow ; 
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How rich the trace of Autumn's blight 
Upon the forest lies! 

So leaves harmonious delight 
Bright tokens as it flies. 


There is an alchemy divine 
Within the noble heart, 

That garners for its inmost shrine 
The gold of tuneful art. 

The soul from melody’s deep tide 
Bears off a holy spell, 

That whispers when the song has died 
Like ocean’s moaning shell 
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THE LITTLE FAT QUAKERESS; 


OR; MATCH-MAKING AT PHILADELPHIA. 


BY JOHN NEAL. 


Mamma! 

Do hush—papa’s reading. 

Mamma ! 

Well, well—what’s baby want now ? 

Him wanth to laugh, mamma. 

Very well, dear——laugh. 

Him tant laugh, mamma. 

Can’t laugh! And why not, pray? 

Tauth, mamma. 

Tauth !—tauth what, baby? 

Tauth papa—shaking his little head, as if he 
would shake it off—teeps a matin a noith—naughty 
papa ! 

Naughty papa! naughty baby, more like! said 


the mother—giggling and making mouths at the 


boy; while the father, a serious-looking, middle- 
aged man, shut the book softly—it was the Bible, 
and he had been reading to his little ones, with 
great naturalness and simplicity, about Joseph and 
his brethren—and looking up at his young and 
beautiful wife, with eyes brimful of reverential ten- 
derness, began smoothing the hair of a little imp 
who had just tumbled head over heels into her lap; 
naughty baby! to call such beautiful reading a 
noise ! 

Naughty mamma! repeated the boy, trying to 
get one leg over the table, and reaching after the 
lamp with both hands. 

Naughty baby! so it is!—not to love to hear 
papa yead in the Good Book. 

Him don’t love er dood boot !—whapping over 


on his back—him don’t love papa !—naughty papa! ; 


hooyah ! 

Hush, naughty baby, hush! 

Naughty papa !—hooyah! 

How dare you, sir! 

Naughty papa !—Ole ugly papa! I’ll put oo in 
a bungeon! 

This was a little too much, and so the mother 
shook him ; very gently at first, and with a look of 
terror, and then, as he went on and on, a peg 
higher at every pull, somewhat more earnestly, 
with a flushed forehead, set lips and eyes full of 
shame and vexation. 

But the harder she shook, the louder and faster 
he screamed Ole ugly papa! Ole ugly papa!—- 
_— / now slapping his mother in the face, and 

















| trying to bite her ; and then, stopping all at once, 


and holding his breath, till his lips were purple, 
and he had frightened her into submission. 

And then he began anew, as if, having found out 
what stung her most, he was determined to have the 
last word. Naughty papa! Ole ugly papa! hoo- 
yah! Naughty mamma! Ole ugly mamma! 
hooyah ! bouncing half out of her lap at every 
charge, and flinging both heels into the air, like 
another Joe Grimaldi with strings to him; the 
father sitting afar off with a puzzled expression of 
countenance ; now rubbing his spectacles with his 
pocket-handkerchief, and now his eyes; and now 
listening as if he thought the child bewitched or 
galvanized ; and a little, plump, quiet-looking girl, 
with a pale, pleasant face, and the smoothest hair, 
and the sweetest mouth you ever saw—they some- 
times called her Martha, and sometimes Fatty, 
there was so much “ wasteful and ridiculous ex- 
cess” about her; thougf “‘ to paint the lily, or to 
add a perfume to the violet,” were eusier than to 
improve her complexion, or add sweetness to her 
temper—sitting afar off and watching the mother 
and child, with damp eyelashes and a trembling 
lip, as if the issue of that struggle for mastery were 
a matter of life and death to her. . 

What! continued the mother, as soon as the 
child got easier—baby don’t love the good book! 
not love to hear papa yead about the poor little boy 
that was carried away off—off—off—oh, ever so 
far! and sold to the great black naughty Ishmael- 
ites for a few pieces of 

Here the young gentleman drew a long breath 
and stopped kickirg ; and then, after a moment or 
two, as if a new t):ought had struck him, he pursed 
up his little funny-looking red mouth, and began 
staring at the lamp, with all his might and main, as 
if trying to magnetize the spermaceti--whereupon 
the mother gave the father such a look !—as much 
as to say—what did I tell you ?—don’t I know ?—to 
which the father replied with a patient smile, and 
@ gentle shake of the head, net to be misunderstood 
by any but a very young and very beautiful wife, 
with luscious lips, bright hair, and eyes beaming 
with unspeakable triumph. 

Not love to hear about poor little Yoseph, that 
was taken away from his mother, and put into the 
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with a long rope, and a ——— mercy on us! 
the lamp! the lamp! You little wretch, you! 

Up jumped the father—and away went the tock- 
ing-chair. The baby set up a yell you might have 
heard two squares off; the mother screamed, and 
in trying tosave the lamp, smashed a cologne-bot- 
tle, upset a large flower-vase, and emptied a half 
bushe! o! toys, trumpery and rattletraps over the 
floor, to the unspeakable joy of baby, after he had 
got over his fright, and saw the spools of cotton, 
the pearl measures, the marbles and lozenges and 
checkermen rolling about, and heaps of gingerbread 
lying within reach of his hand. 

You little hateful thing, you! cried the mother, 
holding up her dress, all dripping with lamp oil and 
cologne water, and eying the carpet as if she never 
hoped to get another—-see what you have done! 

You are not hurt, my love—nor you, Martha, I 
hope? said the husband, springing to the side of 
the latter, and righting the lamp with one hand, 
while he fetched the baby a slap with the other, 
which set him singing out, by funder! I'll tell 
marm 0’ you—ole ugly papa !—hooyah ! 

Poh, nonsense, Emma—never mind the carpet, 
he added, on seeing his wife upon her knees, feel- 
ing about under the table, calling for a light, and 
sopping up the oil with her pecket-handkerchief. 

Just reach me one of the lamps from the mantle- 
piece, dear, will you—and let me have my own 
way. What do you men know about such things? 

The husband obeyed—looking as if he wanted to 
say, just about as much as most young mothers 
know about the management of children. 

At last the lamps were relighted, a cloth spread 
over the soiled carpet, half a pint of camphine 
poured over the place, and a motion made for the 
youngest, Bobby and Tommy, to be packed off to 
bed—but no!—catch a weazel asleep! Master 
Tommy had no notion of being interfered with in 
that way; and so he began stretching his eyes 
wide open and staring at the lamp again, as if he 
really liked the company, and was determined to 
make a night of it. 

Whereupon the mother left him lying on the 


floor, along side of Bobby, (the youngest child of 


her husband by another marriage), and made a 
sign to him to try another book, which happened 
to be lying near. ; 

With all my heart, my love! said he, and open- 
ing the book, he began to read in a rich low mel- 
ancholy voice, which soon set Master Tommy a’ 
winking. But when he came to the following 
passage, there was one word, one single word, 
which seemed to set him all agog again, and lifting 
his head from his brother’s lap, he began looking 
first at one and then at another, of all that were 
there, as if rather disposed, on the whole, to think 
they were making fun of him: 
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The lamps are going out, my love! 
The pleasant evening ’s past : 

The lamps are going out, my love ; 
And we are following fast. 


Yamps—yamps—whispered Master Tommy ; 
and then he punched Bobby in the eye. 
The father continued— 


The life we’re living now, my dear, 
So full of silent joy 


Mamma! 

Hush dear—hush! there’s a good baby ! 

Mamma—ah—ah! growing more and more 
earnest at every breath. 

Well, well--and what does it want now? 

Him wanth to bite Bobby. 

Very well—bite him. 

Yith mamma—waugh ! 

What ’s the matter, my love? 

Bobby won’t hole till, mamma. 

Naughty Bobby ! 

Again the father looked up, and meeting the 
eyes, not of his young wife, who sat upon a low 
stool curling the baby’s hair over her fingers, but of 
Martha Bray, the little fat Quakeress, he caught 
his breath, and instead of saying to poor Bobby: 
The unreasonable dog !—off with you to bed, sir! 
how dare you? began to look sheepish—to think 
of his first wife, poor Bobby’s dead mother, and 
then he grew very pale, and went to reading again, 
but not as if he saw what there was upon the 
page. 

For a long while not another loud word was 
spoken. The mother had got her baby asleep, at 
last, and sat eyeing the father as if not more than 
half satisfied with herself—or with him; while 
Martha turned away her face from the light, and 
sat shading her eyes with her hand, as if lost in 
thought, or wandering far away into the regions of 
the past. 

And then there was a faint rustling, and after a 
while another, like the heaving of a heart in sor- 
row ; and then a tear fell past the lamp he had set 
upon a low table at his elbow ; and he knew that 
the spirit of his departed wife was not far off; and 
his heart smote him. 

And then there was a low faint breathing in his 
ear—and his flesh crept, and his very blood grew 
chill, and his heart stopped suddenly ; and for a 
moment he was almost afraid to look up. And 
then after a struggle with himself, and with that 
presence which weighed upon him like the atmos- 
phere of another world, he got up and went 
straightway to the little boy his poor dead wife had 
left him, with her dying breath—as a heritage from 
above—the man-child he had been praying for, and 
yearning for, with the hope and faith of a patri- 
arch, year after year; and kneeling down by his 
side, he gathered him up into his bosom; and 
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ground with a long rope, and a —— mercy on us! 
the lamp! the lamp! You little wretch, you! 

Up jumped the father—and away went the tock- 
ing-chair. The baby set up a yell you might have 
heard two squares off; the mother screamed, and 
in trying tosave the lamp, smashed a cologne-bot- 
tle, upset a large flower-vase, and emptied a half 
bushel of toys, trumpery and rattletraps over the 
floor, to the unspeakable joy of baby, after he had 
got over his fright, and saw the spools of cotton, 
the pearl measures, the marbles and lozenges and 
checkermen rolling about, and heaps of gingerbread 
lying within reach of his hand. 

You little hateful thing, you! cried the mother, 
holding up her dress, all dripping with lamp oil and 
cologne water, and eying the carpet as if she never 
hoped to get another—-see what you have done! 

You are not hurt, my love—nor you, Martha, I 
hope? said the husband, springing to the side of 
the latter, and righting the lamp with one hand, 
while he fetched the baby a slap with the other, 
which set him singing out, by funder! I'll tell 
marm 0’ you—ole ugly papa !—hooyah ! 

Poh, nonsense, Emma—never mind the carpet, 
he added, on seeing his wife upon her knees, feel- 
ing about under the table, calling for a light, and 
sopping up the oil with her pocket-handkerchief. 

Just reach me one of the lamps from the mantle- 
piece, dear, will you—and let me have my own 
way. What do you men know about such things? 

The husband obeyed—looking as if he wanted to 
say, just about as much as most young mothers 
know about the management of children. 

At last the lamps were relighted, a cloth spread 
over the soiled carpet, half a pint of camphine 
poured over the place, and a motion made for the 
youngest, Bobby and Tommy, to be packed off to 
bed—but no!—catch a weazel asleep! Master 
Tommy had no notion of being interfered with in 
that way; and so he began stretching his eyes 
wide open and staring at the lamp again, as if he 
really liked the company, and was determined to 
make a night of it. 

Whereupon the mother left him lying on the 
floor, along side of Bobby, (the youngest child of 
her husband by another marriage), and made a 
sign to him to try another book, which happened 
to be lying near. 

With all my heart, my love! said he, and open- 
ing the book, he began to read in a rich low mel- 
ancholy voice, which soon set Master Tommy a’ 
winking. But when he came to the following 
passage, there was one word, one single word, 
which seemed to set him all agog again, and lifting 
his head from his brother’s lap, he began looking 
first at one and then at another, of all that were 
there, as if rather disposed, on the whole, to think 
they were making fun of him: 
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The lamps are going out, my love! 
The pleasant evening ’s past : 
The lamps are going out, my love ; 

And we are following fast. 


Yamps—yamps—whispered Master Tommy ; 
and then he punched Bobby in the eye. 
The father continued— 


The life we’re living now, my dear, 
So full of silent joy 





Mamma! 

Hush dear—hush! there’s a good baby ! 

Mamma—ah—ah! growing more and more 
earnest at every breath. 

Well, well--and what does it want now? 

Him wanth to bite Bobby. 

Very well—bite him. 

Yith mamma—waugh ! 

What’s the matter, my love? 

Bobby won’t hole till, mamma. 

Naughty Bobby ! 

Again the father looked up, and meeting the 
eyes, not of his young wife, who sat upon a low 
stool curling the baby’s hair over her fingers, but of 
Martha Bray, the little fat Quakeress, he caught 
his breath, and instead of saying to poor Bobby: 
The unreasonable dog !—off with you to bed, sir! 
how dare you? began to look sheepish—to think 
of his first wife, poor Bobby’s dead mother, and 
then he grew very pale, and went to reading again, 
but not as if he saw what there was upon the 
page. 

For a long while not another loud word was 
spoken. The mother had got her baby asleep, at 
last, and sat eyeing the father as if not more than 
half satisfied with herself—or with him; while 
Martha turned away her face from the light, and 
sat shading her eyes with her hand, as if lost in 
thought, or wandering far away into the regions of 
the past. 

And then there was a faint rustling, and after a 
while another, like the heaving of a heart in sor- 
row ; and then a tear fell past the lamp he had set 
upon a low table at his elbow ; and he knew that 
the spirit of his departed wife was not far off; and 
his heart smote him. 

And then there was a low faint breathing in his 
ear—and his flesh crept, and his very blood grew 
chill, and his heart stopped suddenly ; and for a 
moment he was almost afraid to look up. And 
then after a struggle with himself, and with that 
presence which weighed upon him like the atmos- 
phere of another world, he got up and went 
straightway to the little boy his poor dead wife had 
left him, with her dying breath—as a heritage from 
above—the man-child he had been praying for, and 
yearning for, with the hope and faith of a patri- 
arch, year after year; and kneeling down by his 
side, he gathered him up into his bosom; and 
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parting the rich brown hair upon his forehead, and ; 


looking into his deep spiritual eyes, “ brimful of 
dampness and light,” kissed him with a feeling of 
awe; and as he did so, his mouth trembled, and 


his knees shook, and another tear fell upon the up-— 


turned face of the astonished child. 

Don’t cry, father—dear father! whispered the 
boy. I won’tdosoagain. Baby may bite me jest 
when he’s a mind to. 

Poor thing! I can’t bear that! murmured the 
little Quakeress, getting up with her back to the 
light, and wiping her eyes. It seems to me that I 
hear his mother speaking. 

Where !—where !—eagerly asked the boy, look- 
ing about, as if almost hoping to see her. 

But you are not going, Martha? said the wife 
with a troubled expression of countenance; for 
she saw her husband, sitting apart, silent and 
speechless, and the boy gazing at him as if com- 
pletely bewildered. 

Yes, Emma—I must go— it’s high time for me 
to go. 

I understand you, Martha—I know well what 
you are thinking of; and I make every allowance 
for your feelings—I do not say prejudices, though 
another might, perhaps ; but—ut—and there she 
stopped, and her beautiful eyes filled with tears— 
but the living have claims upon your friendship, 
dear Martha, as well as the dead. 

More, Emma !—more and greater! said the lit- 
tle Quakeress, trembling from head to foot, and 
glancing first at the bereaved and melancholy boy, 
then at the father, and then at his young wife ; and 
trying very hard to pull ona glove, and smooth 
her dress, while she answered syllable by syllable, 
in a voice hardly above her breath. 

You were very fond of coming to see me, Mar- 
tha, before my unhappy little boy was born—poor 
baby !—I hope you do not quite hate him, though 
I acknowledge he is very violent and troublesome. 

Hate him!—hate a child of his !—a child of 
thine !—or any child that ever breathed the breath 
of life! Emma! why! what must thee think of 
me? 

Then don’t go, Martha—or I shall think my 
poor boy has driven you away. 

Then thee would wrong thy poor boy, Emma. 

And then too—pulling out her watch—we are 
expecting a person here who has been dying to see 
you this last twelvemonth. 

Poor Martha !—she couldn’t possibly get on her 
gloves—though she tried them both, first on one 
hand and then on the other, without lifting her eyes 

He is determined to get acquainted with you, at 
every hazard—having been told that you have 
made up your mind never to marry—and being 
what is called a dangerous man, you know; and 
having heard your opinion of him—the Destroyer— 

Martha lifted her eyes in astonishment. 
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He may take it into his head—smiling—that you 
have run away on his account, and were afraid to 
meet him, after all your boasting. 

Boasting, Emma? 

There, there—don’t take the matter so seriously, 
or I shall begin to believe there may be something 
in it. 

Surely—said her husband—surely you don’t 
mean Sutherland, Emma? 

Yes but I do, though. 

And how came he to know that Martha was to 
be here ? 

I told him so. 

You, Emma! 

To be sure I did—and why not? He knows 
how to value a woman of understanding and high 
principle ; and if the truth must out—I have long 
wished to bring them acquainted. 

And why, dear? 

Why !—why, because, to say everything in a 
word, I think highly of the man’s heart; I believe 
that woman there may save him if she will—oh, 
you ray laugh !—but I have seen stranger things 
happen before to day. 

So unlike as they are! 

Unlike or not, Mr. Poor, I believe they were 
made for each other ! 

During this brief dialogue poor Martha stood 
stock still—without opening her mouth ; her hand 
hanging down by her side, as if death smitten, her 
eyes nearly shut, and her shaw! dragging over the 
floor. 

This may appear strange to you, husband ; but I 
shall soon be able to justify myself, and clear up the 
mystery—of that I am sure—and then—ah !—stop- 
ping short, and listening—and then looking at her 
watch—and then! stealing softly and playfully to 
the window, with a jewelled finger pressed upon 
her rosy lip—and then! oh, luddy tuddy !—won’t 
you both feel cheap enough! 

Edward !—whispered Martha—I must troublé 
thee !—gathering up her shawl, dropping her gloves, 
and catching his arm with a convulsive and terrifv- 
ing earnestness. 

Meanwhile the outer door had opened—voices 
were heard in the lower entry; and now a step 
slowly mounting the stairs. 

Only just round the corner, Edward—farewell, 
Emma !—father promised to call for me at Hannah 
Pope’s, after meeting: and I should be sorry to 
have him go so far out of his way, and not find me 
there—farewell, Robert !—stooping to shake hands 
with the poor bey, and then kissing him hurriedly 
on the mouth—baby’s asleep, I see—gathering up 
the shaw! about her face—but I hope thee’ll give 
him a kiss for me—won’t thee, Emma? 

At this moment, and just as the poor girl had 
reached the door, trembling from head to foot, and 
literally gasping for breath, it opened; and a tall, 
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slim, stylish-looking fellow entered, with that air 
of easy, impudent self-possession, so characteristic 
of a half-bred puppy, on the best possible terms 
with himself, who has travelled much—and written 
much, it may be,at other people’s expense—perad- 
venture in the magazines, with a portrait of some- 
body else for the title-page, and his name under- 
neath ; and who, on the strength of a bowing 
acquaintance with here and there a woman of 
doubtful rank, and very questionable reputation 
over the sea, fancies himself a man of the world, 
sets up for a fashionable and very dangerous profli- 
gate, among chambermaids and miliners’ appren- 
tices, and takes it for granted that every woman 
here, married or unmarried, is on the watch for 
him, and waiting to be gracious—literally waylay- 
ing him at every turn and languishing for the per- 
fumed handkerchief he sometimes vouchsafes to 
throw ; tall, showy, and shapeless, with scented 
locks, a dainty step, a childish voice and a girlish 
simper, which he mistakes for the distinguishing 
signs of a well-bred man, accustomed all his life to 
the society of well-bred, high principled, unmis- 
takable women ; a creature with quenched eyes, a 
withered cheek, a mildewed heart and a blighted 
lip, who goes fingering his way through the world, 
as if it were a toy-shop, and the Builder of the 
Universe himself rather behind the age, in his no- 
tions of Man. 

Mr. Sutherland—Miss Bray! 
Mr. Leigh Sutherland ! 

The gentleman bowed with an air of encour- 
aging sweetness; and Martha turned her eyes 
upon him in reply, with the air of a woman, wholly 
mistress of herself, notwithstanding her youth and 
her agitation a moment before. 

Fatty if thee please, Emma. 

The gentleman stared. 

Ridiculous, Martha! Would you begin your 
acquaintance with a nick-name ? 

And why rot, Emma ?—and then turning to the 
Destroyer, she added, without a sign of embarrass- 
ment or perturbation, the little witch !—thee hates 
a“dumpy woman,” I believe. 

The dangerous man started and looked a little 
touched, and somewhat foolish ; but recollecting 
himself he answered—to be sure I do, Miss Bray 
—and what then? 

Martha smiled—and interchanged a look with 
Mr. Poor; as much as to say—very well, that’s 
very well, indeed. 

Whereupon, Mr. Leigh Sutherland, pursuing 
his advantage, added—and you hate a fashionable 
man, I believe? 

Certainly I do—and what then? 

The gentleman looked puzzled; and then, ob- 
Serving that she still clung to Mr. Poor’s arm, he 
added, you are not going, I hope. I have long 
been wishing to meet you in this way, quietly and 


Martha, dear— 
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among friends that know us both. Yet more, I 
acknowledge that I have come here to-night on 
purpose to see you—I know your opinion of me— 

Poor Martha! 

—And giving up the society of many fashionable, 
and not a few beautiful women, for the pleasure 
of a half hour’s chat with people who are xot of the 
world, I have—a—a— 

Let us go, said Martha—pinching Mr. Poor’s 
arm, and looking as if butter wouldn’t melt in her 
mouth. 

The sad fellow—the lady-killer—the irresistible 
—the destroyer (for he went by all these names 
among the foolish women he chiefly associated 
with) was thunder-struck ; speechless—almost be- 
side himself indeed, with astonishment. He had 
never been treated so before—never met with his 
match before in all his life; as he acknowledged 
to Mrs. Poor in a confidential whisper, just loud 
enough to reach Martha’s ear. 

But the little Quakeress opened not her mouth. 

Well then, if you must go—allow me to offer 
you my arm. 

Still no reply, but her lip swelled, and her eyes 
flashed fire ; and she stood as if about to give ut- 
terance to something she might be sorry for. 

No, no, said Mr. Poor, feeling her pressure upon 
his arm, and seeing her eyes fixed upon the door— 
no, no, Sutherland, I have promised te see Miss 
Bray round the corner—she won’t trouble yon. 

She won't trouble me !—the man was evidently 
piqued—upon my word, Poor, if you don’t let me 
go with Mis Bray, I shall be tempted to muke love 
to your wife—just to keep my hand in. 

With all my heart, Sutherland. What say you, 
Emma ? 

Nothing would please me better—perhaps you 
would like to begin at once, Mr. Sutherland ? 

Mr. Sutherland bit his lip, and looked foolish. 

Well, said Martha—turning upon him at the 
door—why don’t thee begin? 

What! with a married woman—in the presence 
of her own husband? said Emma, laughing. Lud, 
how queer you are, to be sure ! 

Martha tured very pale, though she made no 
reply ; but her lips moved, and she looked as if 
just ready to drop into a chair, over which her 
little pale hand was hanging, almost lifeless. 

Why !—what have I said now? what have | 
done? Touch the bell, my dear! 
water if you please, Mr. Sutherland: Poor thing | 
what can be the matter with her? What can she 
be afraid of ? 

Martha started up! These words of unmistaka- 
ble sympathy had reached that inner sense of 
shrinking womanhood which never slumbers nor 
sleeps, in the pure of heart. Recovering her self- 
possession all at once, therefore, she started up, 
and laying her ungloved hand upon the arm of 
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Sutherland, who happened to be nearest—but in- 
stantly snatching it away, as if she had touched a 
coiled serpent in her sleep, she turned to Mrs. 
Poor, aud saying, in that low, sweet voice, which 
once heard is never to be forgotten—afraid, Em- 
ma !—afraid of what? What is there for me to 
be afraid of? That I am dizzy and faint, I acknow- 
ledge ; but if thee’ll believe me, it is not altogether 
on account of thy friend here, Leigh Sutherland— 
whatever thee may suppose to the contrary—trying 
to smile, but growing paler and paler at every 
breath—and turning her eyes toward the half- 
open door, 

Afraid, Miss. Bray !—whispered Sutherland, 
who felt her hand tremble when she touched his 
arm, and saw the shudder when she withdrew it, 
and the deep loathing that settled upon her pallid 
face, when the whisper reached her, and his heart 
burned within him—not afraid of me, I hope? 

Not the least in the world—for I know thee ! 
And to prove it—gathering herself up with a visi- 
ble effort, and casting off the arm of Mr. Poor, I 
am ready to go with thee now. 

To go with me—and where ? 

Where !—anywhere !—-whithersoever thou wilt! 

Indeed ! 

Even so—whithersoever thou dost durst lead 
me! 

Anywhere !—Whithersoever thou wilt! Was 
the girl mad! What could have so changed her 
nature? Whithersoever he durst lead her!— 
Where now were that deep loathing and abhor- 
rence? that visible terror she had manifested a 
moment before at his approach? And why that 
swelling of the lip ?--that defying sneer ?—that 
rebuking eye ?—that searching voice ? 

Poor looked at his wife in astonishment, and 
she at him, as if wondering at the awful trans- 
formation of a creature so gentle and so yielding ; 
while Sutherland took her at her word, with a 
smile of triumphant significance, long remembered 
in that family, and led her into the street, without 
saying another word. 

§ Your bonnet, Martha !—you have forgotten 
your bonnet! screamed Mrs. Poor, running to the 
sofa and snatching it up—you forget, my dear, 
that you have nothing over your head but a shawl ! 
But she was too late—Martha had already reached 
the door. 

After walking a little way in silence, and with- 

5 





out caring whither, it would seem—for she never 
lifted her eyes, or turned her head—Martha be- 
gan to breathe more freely ; and Sutherland, to 
encourage her, perhaps, began a conversation by 
saying, somewhat abruptly, like one who dreads 
the first move, and in a rather husky voice—I do 
not understand your behavior, Miss Bray. What 
have I done that you should manifest such a loath- 
ing toward me? I have long sought your ac- 
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quaintance—long desired it, although I knew well 
your opinion of me ; in the hope of finding what 
I most want on earth, a female friend to watch 
over me, a sister who is not altogether a sister, to 
be mindful of my welfare—I have heard much of 
you—of your— 

No answer. 

Of the kindness of your heart ; of the strength 
of your understanding— 

Still no answer ; but she began to walk slower. 

Of that loftiness and purity which it has always 
seemed to me I most needed to be brought into 
companionship with—to make of me all that I am 
capable of being. 

Another dead silence ; and a still slower step. 

This was encouraging, and he continued. Can it 
be possible, Miss Bray, that you have made up your 
mind, as Mrs. Poor tells me, never to be married ? 

This, thought poor Martha, is coming to the 
point, with a vengeance ; but she opened not her 
mouth in reply. Not a word—not so much as a 
faint murmur, or low, agitated breathing reached 
his ear—though he had put the question with a 
subdued and touching earnestness, which had 
never failed before, and gently pressed her inter- 
locked arm, and slightly touched her little hand, 
to enforce it; as if carried away by his feelings. 
But she walked slower and slower, and was in no 
humor for talking—and that seemed so favorable, 
that he felt still more encouraged. 

I have heard so, not only from your friend Mrs. 
Poor, but from her husband, who is not a man to 
say things hastily, and from others—and J am sorry 
for it; sorry for your sake—sorry for the sake of 
those who may want companionship in this world, 
to prepare them for a higher, and sorry for a—a— 

Another pause. 

But you will change, All women do. Much 
depends upon chance, more upon bodily health, 
and something perhaps upon disappointed—or be- 
trayed affection Martha stopped—a convulsive 
tightening of the arm satisfied her companion that 
he had now touched the right string, and his heart : 
leaped for joy-———stopped short and looked him up 
in the face, but without speaking, as if to satisfy 
herself that she had not taken the arm of somebody 
else by mistake. Astonished at the reasonableness | 
of the man, she had failed to observe that they were 
passing the street where Harmal Pope lived. 
'- There’s your friend Emma now—allow me to 





adjust your shawl—I have heard her say, over and <j 


over again, that she would never marry ; and yet | 
she is married you see—and better still, to a man } 
much older than herself—and to another woman’s . 
husband, whispered Martha, and then she stopped | 
again as if astonished at herself. 

To a widower, you mean—both objects of her ; 
special abhorrence ; and yet, where do you find 4 | 
happier couple ? 
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Nowhere : and for that very reason, who would 
marry ? 

I do not understand you. Are they not happy? 

Yes—very happy, as the world goes. But look 
at the dear little children. If the first wife, the 
beloved of that man’s youth, and her oflspring, are 
both forgotten before she is cold in the grave, what 
is the second wife to hope for? Who would be 
the first wife? Whio the second, of any man with 
such a destiny before her? 

But after all, Miss Bray, as marriage is the 
natural state of woman— 

Marriage the natural state of woman! Then 
what is to become of the unmarried? Must maid- 
enhood be a reproach as well as a misfortune ! 

You amaze me! 

That woman may be happier in the married 
state I believe. That she often is—I deny. And 
therefore I deny that marriage is her natural state, 
else God would oblige her to marry. Our Heavenly 
Father would not Jeave so many of his children 
unprovided for—unmarried—if marriage were their 
natural state. No no-—I have been brought to 
believe that, although marriage may be desirable 
to the many, the few may live happier and die 
happier, Leigh Sutherland, for being unmarried. 

There was a deep, solemn and terrible signifi- 
cance in these few words, that thrilled his blood. 
May live happier—and die happier—for being un- 
married! What meant she? What knew she? 
and how happened it that her speech wrought with 
such tremendous power upon that man’s long- 
abused conscience ? 

They had now reached a corner, and were turn- 
ing into a broad, handsome thoroughfare, with the 
lamplight streaming in their faces, when somebody 
brushed against Martha, and as her shawl dropped 
off, exclaimed— Merciful God! Martha Bray—and 
Leigh Sutherland ! 

Who are you, sir? said Sutherland, turning 
hastily toward him, and how dare you but the 
man was gone. 

So much the better, thought Sutherland, as 
Martha stopped short, and looking up into his face, 
like one just awakened from sleep, and for the 
first time aware that she had gone astray ; and 
said, where are we ? 

Really, he answered, after looking about him 
with a puzzled air—Il am not quite sure—we have 
passed Twelfth street, I believe—stop a moment, if 
you please, and I wil! ask at the apothecary’s shop 
we have just passed. 

Martha stood stock still for a moment or so, as 
if some thought were ripening within her. She 
breathed thickly, her hand trembled, and when she 
spoke, saying, I believe I know where we are— 
that is Fourteenth street—her voice had so changed 
that Sutherland started. 

Fourteenth ! really, we have gone much farther 
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out of our way than I supposed ; but still, if you 
are not afraid of that narrow passage over there— 
it is lighted you see—I believe I may promise to 
pilot you to your father’s door, within a few minutes 
at farthest. 

Afraid! What is there to be afraid of ? 

Oh, nothing at all! and yet—hurrying across 
the street and through the passage way, into ano- 
ther, and emerging at last under a sort of arch—I 
didn’t know, after the conversation we had togeth- 
er—Ah! I see where we are now—strange that 
] should be lost in Philadelphia, of all places on 
earth ; but the fact is, my dear Mies Bray—adjust- 
ing her shaw! now, without asking leave, and lay- 
ing his hand upon hers, (which was instantly 
snatched away,) with a reverential earnestness—I 
had got so engaged in conversation— 

And where are we? interrupting him, with 
downcast eyes, and almost gasping for breath. 

Where are we! 
don’t you know ? 

Not positively—looking about her with a bewil- 
dered air—and yet, some of these houses seem 
familiar to me. 

You are acquainted with my sister-in-law, I 
believe—Mrs. Gage ? 

No—I never heard of her. 

Never heard of her! 

Never—but why does thee ask ? 

Simply because—ha, ha, ha—stopping at the 


Why bless your little heart— 


door of a large, handsome, ill-lighted house—ha, 
ha—she happens to live here. 

Thy sister-in-law ! 

Yes; and as she has long known you by repu- 
tation certainly, though not otherwise—what if 
we step in for a moment, and just say how d’ye do 
to her, on our way home ? 

Leigh Sutherland! What does thee take me for! 
she was about saying, as she half withdrew her 
arm, and started back with a feeling of unutterable 
horror and loathing, as if now !—now indeed—was 
that man’s heart jaid bare to her! when happening 
to lift her eyes to the door she started—and going 
a step nearer, looked at the number—and then ! 
what could have so suddenly changed her whole 
nature ?—then, without another word, she signified 
her acquiescence, and mounted the steps with him, 
greatly to his astonishment amd perplexity, it must 
be acknowledged. 

Sutherland rang; a servant appeared—Is my 
sister at home? said he. 

Your sister—oh, 2/rs Gage !—yes sir, step into 
the parlor, if you please, opening the door of a full 
furnished room, as he spoke, and she will come to 
you. 

They entered ; and after waiting a few moments, 
watching the door, Sutherland prayed her to excuse 
him, while he stepped into Mrs. Gage’s back pxr- 
lor, to prepare her for the interview, he said, and 
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to explain the cause of their coming together to 3 


see her at so unseasonable an hour. 

The moment he was gone, she looked about 
her—went to the window—the fire place—lifted 
the sofa-cover—and then, as if satisfied at last, and 
overwhelmed with thankfulness and joy, she drop- 
ped upon her knees, and burying her face in her 
hands, cried—Oh Heavenly Father! how won- 
derful !—how past all finding out, are thy Provi- 
dences! O forgive and help me !-—Lord God of 
the faithful and the unhappy! help me to do thy 
bidding, and obey thy prompting, whatever may 
become of me or mine ! 

Steps were now heard approaching the door— 
low whispering—and a slight noise, like that of 
somebody laying a hand upon the latch, and then 
hesitating. 4 

Help, Father, help ! she murmured, with uplifted 
hands and streaming eyes—help, for thy dear Sun’s 
sake ; springing to her feet as the door opened, 
and turning her back to the light just in time to 
hear a female voice saying, Mrs. Gage is in her 
chamber, but would be very happy to see you there ; 
and Mr. Sutherland begs me to say that he will 
wait for you below. 

The girl hesitated and blushed—and there was 
a something that spoke of sympathy and compas- 
sion in her manner, which led Martha to trust her. 

My good girl—I pray thee; said she—is not 
this number 24 A-—— street? 

Yes, ma'm. 

Which is I[arriet Smith’s chamber ? 

Ilarriet Smith! Do you know the poor thing? 

Know her !—yes indeed. 

Weil, ma’m—she's dying. 

Just what [ expected—ust what I hoped. Lead 
me to her, and send Sutherland there. 

Tere, 

I dare say not. 
Send him up there. 

Ife will think it very strange. 

I care not how strange he may think it. I pray 
thee, do what I desire, that I may help to make 
her death bed easy. 

And is that whet you have come here for? ex- 
claimed the girl, with a faint ery. 

For that, and for nothing else. 

Then follow@ie. We hove changed her room 
within the last week. and Mr. Sutherland may 
have some trouble in finding you. 

Does he know of the change ? 

No, ma’m. ‘ 

So much the better! lifting her eyes to heaven. 
Let him not know that he is to see her. 

J understand you, ma’m—God bless you! 

They entered the room—it was large and rather: 
showily furnished, and there lay a young and beau- 
tifal woman—beautiful even yet—struggling with 
death, and alone. 


ma’m—he never goes there, now. 
Nevertheless, I will have it so. 
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Her eyes moved as they entered, and a slight 
change of countenance indicated her surprise ; 
Martha went up to her and spoke to her—and a 
faint scream burst from her ashy lips. 

You here !—she faintly whispered—you here 
again! Oh Martha! Martha !—and she covered 
her face with her pale, transparent hands, and the 
tears trickled through her fingers. You of all the 
women on earth ! 

Yes, dear Harriet. 

I was afraid to ask it, but I knew you would— 
my heart told me you would. Oh, Martha !— 
Martha! if I had only listened to you! 

Compose thyself, dear. Thee’s fearfully agitated. 

Oh, Martha! if you knew how [ loved that man! 

1 do know it, poor child—I know it well. 

And then, that he should bring me here—and 
leave me here to die among strangers ; to die of a 
broken heart—with our dead babe wailing for me 
night and day, and no father to answer it !—no 
mother to help it! aud she turned her face to the 
wall and wept. 

Go now, siid Marthe to the girl—go now, and 
bring him to the bed side of this dying woman. 
But thee need not hurry much. And now, Harriet, 
hear me! We have no time to lose. Will thy 
strength allow thee to see thy betrayer ? 

What mean you? shrieked the poor gin, 

The question was repeated. 

Yes yes! Oh yes '—clasping her hands in a 
transport of joy. Oh bring him to me! bring him 
to me, and then let me die! 

Well, then=—do as I bid thee—stretch thyself 
out as if death had already done his work. Let 
me draw the curtains, and do not move or breathe 
till I bid thee. Can thee do this ?—may I depend 
upon thee? 

I am very weak, dear Martha; and my heart 
throbs now, as if it would burst—but I think I may 
promise. I do not ask what yon mean to do—] 
have but one wish, one hope on earth now, and 
that is to see him once more and then die. 

The bed clothes were instantly ‘arranged—the 
curtains dropped—and the poor girl stretched her- 
self ont and lay there as if she had died in her 
sleep; and there was a stillness like that of the 
death chamber. 

At this moment a gentle rap was heard at the 
door. It opened, and Leigh Sutherland entered, 
in a dressing gown and slippers—but with a counte- 
nance full of perplexity and alarm, as if troubled 
with some dread misgiving. 

And there stood Martha. waiting for him He 
took her hand. It was damp, cold and lifeless— 
but she did not withdraw it. De even ventured 
to press it—but the chill struck to his heart. He 
raised it to his lips—and instantly there stood be- 
fore him a creature of more than mortal strength 
and loveliness. . 
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It said to him, in a voice that thrilled his blood— 
Leigh Sutherland, forbear! I am not thy dupe. 
I know thee—I told thee so, not an hour ago, and 
now I mean to prove it—give me thy hand. 

Most willingly, fair girl. 

Leading him slowly toward the bed—with the 
look and step of a guardian angel, about to take 
her flight forever—she withdrew the curtains, and 
pointing to what she almost believed herself to 
be a dead body, she whispered—Thou art the 
man ! 

Sutherland stared at the body, as if stupified 
with astonishment and terror. 

Thou art the man, I say! 
Leigh Sutherland. 

Almighty God ! he shrieked, in reply— Almighty 
God—where am I? 

Leigh Sutherland !—Leigh Sutherland !—Leigh 
Sutherland! said a wailing voice afar off—come 
to judgment ! 

And the wretched man fell upon his face ; and 
the body sat up in the bed, with its grave clothes 
on—with its black hair floating, and white lips 
moving, as if in prayer; and stretching forth its 
arms over the miserable creature that lay grovel- 


That is thy work, 


ling upon the floor, shouted to him, as with a voice 


from the grave, to stand up and approve himself 
aman! to awake from that sleep of death, and 
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take his natural shape upon him! And when he 
came to himself behold! he was alone. 

Martha had vanished—and with her, all un- 
seemly thoughts, and all bad passions. 

And when he lifted his eyes, after a long, dreary 
trance, wherein he had visions of another world, 
lo! there stood near him, in al! her wondrous 
beauty, the woman he had so cruelly betrayed— 
her hands uplifted in prayer and thankfulness, and 
her eyes streaming with tears—and from the next 
room there was heard a pleasant voice, saying—No, 
no, Emma !—I shall never marry ; and of all the 
women on earth, thee would be the last to change 
my resolution till thee have learned to manage thy 
children, and to be a mother to the children of her 
whose place thee has taken possession of—in 
rather too much of a hurry, I must say, considering 
thy determination never to marry—and therefore, 
what business is it to anybody if I was seen wan- 
dering the streets—in disguise—with Leigh Suth- 
erland, or if I did enter a house which the pure of 
heart never enter if they can help it? Isn’t he a 
better man for what I did? and haven't I saved 
Harriet Smith’s life by my rashness and folly ? 

To be sure you have !—ourrah !—and the man 
burst into tears; and Harriet Smith—Ais wife— 
dropped upon her knees, and there’s an end of my 
story. 
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Forever vanished from thy cheek 
Is life’s unfolding rose ! 

Forever quenched the flashing smile 
That conscious beauty knows ! 
Thine orbs are lustrous with a light 

Which ne’er illumes the eye 
*Till heaven is bursting on the sight, 
And earth is fleeting by! 


he bridal chaplet scaree hath paled 
Upon thy lovely brow, 
. And scarce thy gentle lips have breathed 
The holy nuptial vow ! 
But, taintless as thy bridal flowers, 
Thon witherest as they fade! 


ee we may not hear the tone 

That hath such music made. 

But ah! oblivion shronds thee not! 
For thy melodious name 


A sacred sound shal! be—a word 
Our lips delight to frame ! 


ov 


eee 


While memory lives thou livest to us, 
And oft before our eyes, 

For vision-‘ike, will thy dear form, 
Thy cherished features rise ! 

And that loved hand may icy grow, 
Yet, musing, shall I feel 

Its tender pressure, while as now 
It seems in mine to steal ! 

And often shall | think thee near, 
A spirit sent to fil " 

With visions of a brighter world®™® 
The minds that love thee still! 


And if perchance, some tears will flow, 
Believe me, thev must be 

For aching hearts thon leavest void, 
Not, happy one ! for thee! 

Nor would [ by * wish recall 
The angel from its sphere, 

Where endless joy and changeless love 
Atone for safferings here ! 
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THE BANK NOTE. 


BY FANNY FORESTER. 


“ A pink barége with tucks—or a flounce—no! I 
like tucks better—let me think—how many? Half 
a’ dozen little ones look fixed up—one deep one, 
doubling the whole skirt, is very suitable for mam- 
ma, but it would be rather too heavy, too dignified 
for me—then two of moderate size—O they are 
so common! Never mind! Madam Dufraneau 
shall decide that matter. But I will have the 
dress, at any rate, and it shall be pink—just the 
palest and most delicate in the world—but pink it 
shall be, because of my dark eyes and hair and 
fair complexion.” 

So soliloquised pretty Rosa Warner, a good- 
natured, thoughtless miss of some thirteen sum- 
mers, whose only troublous reflection was occa- 
sioned by the distance of bright sixteen, when her 
mother had promised she should be allowed to 
abolish short dresses, and gather up her jetty curls 
into a comb. And this would indeed be quite an 
era in the life of the little lady, for she had no 
small pretensions to beauty ; and was, moreover, 
the only child of a very wealthy father and a very 
fashionable mother. Oh! what visions she had of 
belle-dom to come ! 

“Yes, I will have the pink barége,” repeated 
Miss Rosa ; and taking another peep at the mirror, 
to see that her dress would fully bear the scrutiny 
of her mother’s critical eye, she tripped gaily down 
stairs, reached the landing with a light bound, and 
then, smoothing her features and her hair at the 
same time, placed her hand very demurely on the 
knob of the breakfast-room door. Her mother 
was there before her, and Rosa heard her say, as 
she entered—‘I have no occasion for employing 
a stranger.” 

These words were addressed to a pale, thin girl, 
who stood just inside the door, with head bent 
down, and the fingers of her ungloved hand trem- 
bling on the back of a chair before her. 

« Péphaps,” returned the girl, half hesitatingly, 
** perhaps those you employ need work less than 
be 

“TJ doubt it,” returned Mrs. Warner; ‘“‘a sem- 
stress always needs work ; and those whom I have 
tried, and know to be deserving, I esteem it my 
duty to give the preference. There is sewing 
enough to be done, and no one who can use the 
needle skilfully need long go begging for work.” 

A sensation as of choking seemed struggling in 

16 . 
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convulsively at the chair. 


really—” 
girl. “ We are very poor—God knows if we 


mother !” 

Mrs. Warner did not hear the last words, for 
Rosa, notwithstanding her habitual fear of her 
mother, had glided up to her, and whispered that 
Mary Jones could not come for a week at least, 


fortnight.” This information induced Mrs. War- 
ner to look again at the girl who stood trembling 
before her. 

“ Your name I think you gave as Ellen 
Vaughn ?” 

“ Yes, ma’m.” 

** And you live on S—— street ?” 

“ We live there now.” 

‘Can you make dresses ?” 

“* Not well—I should not like to try.” 

“ What can you do?” 

*« Almost every kind of needle-work—fancy and 
plain.” 

“‘ Embroidery?” asked Mrs. Warner, with an 
incredulous smile. 

“* Yes, ma’m.” 

“ And can you do nothing with dresses ?” 

‘* Not nice ones.” 

“ Could you put together a morning-gown after 
was fitted!” 

“Oh yes! 

“ And make school-dresses for my daughter?” 
**T have done it for others.” 

“ For whom have you worked ?” 

“For no one in New York, lady. We left a 
country village a few weeks ago, thinking we should 


do better here ; but it was alla mistake. There 


there are so many handsto do it. Oh! Iam very 
her head slowly. 


ner—* people seldom let well alone.” 


checked by a “second thought.” 


the throat of the girl, and her fingers now clutched ° ’ 2 


“T hope you may succeed in obtaining employ- ; | 
ment,” observed Mrs. Warner, consolingly ; “but ) © 


“If you would but try me, lady!” sobbed the | 3 


shall starve!” she murmured, “and my poor, poor | 4 


and Alice Weaver was really to be married ina | 4 


is a great deal of work in the city, I dare say, but | b 
sorry we came!” sighed Ellen Vaughn. shaking | 
“It’s a common mistake,” observed Mrs. War- | 


The girl opened her lips as if to reply, but was | 
Mrs. Warner | 
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seemed considering the subject a moment, and Rosa Warner accompanied the semstress to the 
finally she decided. ‘1 will employ you to-day, room designated, without speaking a word ; for her 
atleast. Rosa, show Miss Vaughn to the back gaiety felt itself rebuked in the presence of sorrow, 


sitting-room, and give her the skirt of your muslin 
dress—I will see her before that is done.” 

Rosa obeyed ; and the girl, turning back and 
hesitating for a moment, as though there had been 
something more she would have asked if she dared, 
slowly followed. 

Mrs. Warner, as we have before said, was a 
very fashionable lady, yet she possessed more real 
feeling, more heart and soul, if one could only find 


the way to it, than would serve a whole clique of 


the ordinary stamp of fashionables. But there was 
one marked peculiarity about Mrs. Warner’s feel- 
ing—it was not only capricious, but it would not 
be led.. She was quick and ardent if left to her 
own impulses, but where others felt the most 
deeply, she manifested a strange obtuseness ; and 
when she had reason to believe that people thought 
she ought to be affected, she was cold and calm 
asa winter moonlight. Yet but few persons could 
have had the hardihood to say that Mrs. Warner 
was whimsical. She was so evidently governed even 
in her eccentricities by high moral principle ; there 
was so much that was noble and generous in her 
nature ; and her personal presence was so imposing, 
that, between her pride and her finer qualities, she 
was generally too much feared and loved to be 
considered a proper subject for the dissecting knile 
of gossips. -Mrs. Warner owed her entire amount 
of peculiarities to a strong will that had never been 
checked, and a full consciousness of her own pow- 
ers both natural and social, slightly modified by 
conventionalism, and rendered fitful by occasional 
visitations of wordly wisdom. A more impulsive 
creature than she was in childhood never existed ; 
but, on mingling with the world, it had been her 
misfortune to meet with imposition oftener than 
gratitude. It was thus that she had learned a 
kind of suspicion, which frequently made her un- 
just ; and it was not unusual for her to say and do 
things worthy of the most iron-hearted. In her 
family she was kind, but authoritative ; and nei- 
ther Rosa, nor the two cousins dwelling under the 
roof with her, thought it by any means a minor 
matter to encounter her frown. And, if trath 
must be told, it was no pleasant thought to Mr. 
Warner that he had incurred his lady’s displeasure. 
To be sure she was no virago—she never raised 
her voice high nor did she ever murmur or chide 
him. ‘These are the resorts of weakness. But 
there was something in the fiery flash of that big 
black eye—in the curl of the short upper lip—in 
the deliberate straightening up of the fine Grecian 
firure—and the biting sarcasm of the single sen- 
tence, (she never deigned to utter more,) dropping 
with such bitterness from lips that could smile most 
; sweetly, which any man would gladly avoid. 
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and the easy, merry-hearted child grew timid and 
thoughtful. She took with a very gentle hand the 
girl’s bonnet, and selected the easiest chair, and 
brought an ottoman for her feet; and then she 
adjusted the shutters with unusual care, and looked 
about to see that the room was pleasant as well as 
comfortable, before she brought the work as directed 
by her mother. 

‘*You will find the sewing very light, Miss 
Vaughn,” she said, kindly, on presenting it, “and 
you need make no haste ; it will be a good many 
days before I need the dress.” And, without 
waiting a reply, she slipped out of the room, and 
made her way down to the breakfast table. 

“Poor girl!” thought Rosa Warner, as she 
went, “she must be very unhappy. Her eyes look 
as thongh she had cried a week—lI never could 
Dear! 
dear! how I should hate to be a sewing girl— 
particularly for mamma—her eyes would scare me 
into doing everything wrong, What fine eyes 
mamma has, though ! I hope mine will be like thein 
—they are almost as dark now, but they cannoi 
flash so. I think mamma would make a better 
queen than Victoria. Cousin Will called her a 
complete Zenobia. That I should let Will know 
what a foolIT am! I declare, there is no use at 
all in studying history et school—one never knows 
anything about it.” 

Rosa had proceeded so far in her soliloquy, 
when the thought of the pink barége entered her 


bear tears—they make a simpleton of me. 


giddy little head, and immediately every other 
thought left it. 
ing to her father and cousins—a neglect of proper 
etiquette for which she was duly reproved. 

Mrs. Warner was not in a very good humor this 
morning ; a state of feeling to which the informa- 
tion that had induced her to engage the semstress 
contributed not a little ; for it annoyed her exceed- 
ingly to find that Mary Jones and Alice Weaver 
had presumed to exhibit so much independence. 
What right had Mary Jones to engage work of 
other people until quite sure that Mrs. Warner did 


She even forgot to say good morn- 


not want her, when she owed the ability to obtain 
employment at all to the Jady’s influence? And 
what right had Alice Weaver to be married just 
as she had learned to support herself handsomely ? 
She would, without doubt, tie herself to some 
miserable fellow who could not take care of him- 
self,and then would come the old story of a suffer- 
ing family. It was vexatious that people whom 
Mrs. Warver had obliged would not submit them- 
selves entirely to her guidance—consent to become 
automata in her hands, and find their happiness 
in the pursuits which she decided ought to make 


. ‘ , 
them happy. It was this perverseness, which 
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would now and then exhibit itself in spite of the 
general empire enjoyed by Mrs. Warner, that had 
this morning vexed and annoyed her ; and a great 
share of this vexation was likely to fall on the 
head of the new semstress, for the reason that the 
old ones had, in the lady’s view of the subject, ex- 
hibited a strange lack of gratitude. In short, Mrs. 
Warner had donned a fit of worldly wisdom, and 
poor Ellen Vaughn would, in all probability, suffer 
from it. 

Full of the pink barége, as soon as breakfast 
was over Rosa had a long and confidential com- 
munication with her father. He was not difficult 
of persuasion ; and, though he rallied her a little 
on her extravagance, and played off for the sake of 
listening to her pretty arguments, he at last put 
the money into her hand and referred her to her 
mother. This was much the most delicate part of 
the negociation ; for though Rosa was seldom de- 
nied a gratification of this character, and felt now 
pretty confident as to the result, yet she stood too 
much in awe of her mother to feel much pleasure 
in asking a favor. Notwithstanding, when the 
favor was granted, she always wondered that she 
ever could have hesitated. Now, however, she 
was as much astonished by a prompt negative, as 
her lady mother was at her vanity and presump- 
tion ; and she put the money back into her father’s 
hand with a sigh which went to the good man’s 
heart. Rosa did not pay much attention to Ellen 
Vaughn that day, for she was sure that no trials 
could equal her own; and she was quite disgusted 
that any one who had not missed the chance of 
having a pink barége frock should presume to be 
miserable. As evening drew near, however, a 
morning twilight began gradually to soften down 
the shadows on the face of Miss Rosa ; and she did 
at last emerge from the clouds sufficiently- to be- 
stow one thought on poor Ellen Vaughn. It was 
as she stood at the door, bonnet in hand, fingers 
fidgeting with the latch, and the toe of her well- 
worn shoe digging into the carpet. 

‘You may come again in the morning, if you 
wish,” said Mrs. Warner, “ as early as eight, recol- 
lect—and if you do as well as you have to-day-—” 

The lady checked herself before the promise of 
patronage was made ; for visions of the ungrateful 
Mary Jones and Alice Weaver passed before her 
mind's eye, and recalled, in atrice, all her worldly 
wisdom. 

‘* Please, madam.” stammered Ellen Vaughn, 
after waiting a little for the conclusion of the sen- 
tence ; and then she rattled the door-latch, and dug 
her toe into the carpet more industriously than ever. 

At another time Mrs. Warner would have en- 
couraged the poor girl to speak on, but now she 
was in one of her unreasonably severe moods; so 
she only fixed her black eye (intensely and burn- 
ingly black it was) onherin silence. Ellen quailed 
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under it; and, as she did so, the short upper lip 
began to curl; for Mrs. Warmer is not the first in- 
dividual who has mistaken confusion of manner, 
arrising from timidity or trouble, for the evidence 
of conscious guiltiness. The poor girl seemed 
ready to sink to the floor from excess of agitation ; 
but at last, making a desperate effort, she faltered 
out, “If you would only let me take the work 
home, lady!” 

“Take it home!” 

“ My mother is sick and—” 

“ Very sick?” 

“T hope not dangerously—indeed I do not 
know ¥ 

“ You have bad no physician, then?” 

“ No, lady, the poor cannot always —” 

“The poor will receive the kindness they merit ; 
this is not a country where the poor will be allow- 
ed to suffer, unless they bring suffering on them- 
selves.” 

“Ah! lady”— began Ellen Vaughn, but Mrs. 
Warner’s eye rested on her with such a look of 
cool inquiry, that she could not finish. 

“ Have you sisters, Miss Vaughn?” 

“ Two little girls—the eldest only seven.” 

“Are you afraid to leave your mother with 
them?” 

«“ N—n—o! it isnot so pleasant for her —” 

“ But it is better for her, and for you too. Here 
you have a pleasant room, and nothing to disturb 
you # but if you were there, you would have your 
attention constantly distracted.” 

“Oh! I would do as much ! 
have —” 

“ Nobody can do two things at a time, and do 
them both well; and I should not dare trust my 
work with you under such circumstances,” and 
Mrs. Warner turned away, as though she consid- 
ered the matter decided. Ellen Vaughn waited 
for a moment, as if unwilling to let the subject 
drop, and Rosa longed to interfere in her favor ; but 
neither had the courage to speak, and so the gir! 
turned lingeringly from the door. 

“T do not like that girl’s face,” observed Mrs. 
Warmer ; “she has a downcast look, anda sly, hesi- 
tating manner, that shows she has something to 
conceal. Give mea frank, open countenance— 
there is always hope of such people.” 

Rosa wanted to say that a downcast heart might 
be the occasion of the downcast look ; but she 
knew that her mother considered her physiogno- 
mical observations (as indeed who does not?) in- 
fallible ; and she obeyed the dictates of prudence. 

In the morning Ellen Vaughn again made her 
appearance, but paler and sadder even than on the 
day previous, and this day Rosa lingered pityingly 
around her, longing to ask the cause of her sad- 
ness, but restrained, in part by timidity, in part by 
delicacy. 
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“Tf she would only tell perhaps J could do 
something for her,” thought the sympathising 
child, but to ask her to tell required more courage 
than good-natured little Rosa Warner could mus- 
ter. 

«That girl will worry my life away!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Warner, in positive ill humor, after Ellen 
Vaughn had completed her second day. “Her 
whining and teazing are too much to bear!” 

Rosa and her two cousins dropped book and 
pencil and looked up inquiringly. 

“She insists on having her pay every evening ; 
and her stammering and whining are really pro- 
voking.” 

“Would it be inconvenient to pay her every 
evening, mamma?” Rosa ventured to inquire. 

“Inconvenient! why it would be a positive in- 
jury to her. She would spend the money, as such 
people always do, as fast as she got it.” / 

The heart, with the fresh pure dew of its morn- 
ing upon it, is much wiser than any head; and 
simple, artless Rosa Warner, in the sight of angels, 
was this evening far nearer the “hid treasure” 
than was her shrewd, honored lady-mother. But 
Rosa could not gather courage to say to her mo- 
ther that Ellen Vaughn might need the money as 
fast asshe earned it, or faster ; that her stammer- 
ing was occasioned by timidity, which none better 
than Mrs. Warner could inspire ; and that in re- 
ality she had a right to demand her honest wages 
when she chose. No! no! Rosa would sooner 
have encountered a fiery dragon than the glance 
of those black eyes, after she had presumed to inti- 
mate that there was a bare possibility of her mo- 
ther’s having come to a hasty conclusion. So 
Rosa was silent, but she resolved in secret to win 
the confidence of the poor semstress the next day. 

There was a haggard look and a harassed, 
almost wild, expression on the countenance of FI- 
len Vaughn, when she took her seat in the little 
sitting room in the morning, which Mrs. Warner 
herself observed. The lady even condescended, 
notwithstanding her firmly fixed opinion of the 
young girl’s unworthiness, to make seme kind in- 
quiries; but there is a spirit even in the gentlest 
natures, which will not be pressed too far, and the 
feelings of resentment swelling in the bosom of 
poor Ejlen Vaughn were more in accordance 
with her partial views of Mrs. Warner’s injustice 
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than with her meek, forbearing, uncomplaining 
disposition. She answered her questions in cold 
monosyllables, and, raising her work that her em- 
ployer might not note the misery that would make 
itself visible in her face, she plied her needle with 
nervous earnestness. As for Rosa, she stood 
aghast at such a display of ill nature in one who 
had so warmly enlisted her sympathies; and she 
revolved the subject in her mind all day, coming to 
a conclusion at night which she had seldom doubt- 
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ed—that her mother was always right. But, not- 
withstanding all this, her heart yet pleaded strongly 
in favor of poor Ellen Vaughn. 

Thus passed another day, and Rosa had as yet 
made no advances toward gaining the confidence 
of the semstress. About the hour, however, when 
the latter usually took her leave, a bright thought 
somehow found its way into the usually unthink- 
ing head of the little lady. She suddenly remem- 
bered that it was the most common thing in the 
world to inquire for the sick, and this might lead 
to a full revelation of all*she wished to know; and 
moreover, it occurred to her that if Miss Vaughn 
should acknowledge herself to be really in want, 
it would require but one of her own irresistible 
smiles to induce ihe cook to supply her with a bas- 
ket of good things every evening. Full of these 
thoughts, so rational as scarcely to feel at home in 
that careless little head, Miss Rosa east aside the 
worsteds that she had been assorting, and tripped 
away to the back sitting-room. Her step was as 
light asa fairy’s; and, though she had hummed 
the fragment of a tune at first starting, it ceased as 
soon as she left the parlor, and she reached the 
back sitting-room without having attracted the at- 
tention of its occupant. The door was ajar, and 
Rosa paused, like the unpractised little girl that 
she was, to consider what she should say. She did 
not intend to be a spy upon the semstress, but it 
was perfectly natural that she should turn her eyes 
toward the crevice in the door; and as she did so, 
they fell upon the shadow of a person who seeined 
to be standing by her mother’s escritoir. The in- 
dividual herself (for it was the shadow of 2 woman) 
was invisible; but Rosa thought at once of the 
semstress, and at the same time she recollected 
seeing her mother with a bank-note between her 
fingers while writing a letter, an hour previous. 
She had noted, too, even then, a strange look in 
the face of Ellen Vaughn, that showed she also saw 
it, and had observed her turn away her head after 
a single glance and press her palms heavily on her 
eye-lids, with an exhibition of feeling which she 
could in no wise interpret. Then Mrs. Warner 
was called suddenly away; and Ellen Vaughn 
turned her back upon the escritoir, and applied 
herself to her needle as though she had no thought 
disconnected from the unfinished garment in her 
hand. All these recollections came crowding upon 
the mind of the little girl with a bewildering pow- 
er. She attempted to move, but her feet seemed 
fastened to the floor; to turn her head, but her 
eyes would fix themselves on that shadow. Rosa 
would not have believed, an hour before, that any- 
thing short of imminent danger to herse!f could 
frighten her so. But now the moving of the shadow 
set her heart fluttering int. her throat, and when 
Ellen Vaughn immediately stepped across her line 
of vision, and disappeared on the other side, she 
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could scarcely suppress a scream. Should she tell head. She would know what Ellen Vaughn did 
her mother? But what had she totell! She had with that money, and be governed in her conduct 
seen only a shadow, and if it was Ellen Vaughn’s toward her entirely by that. Tying on a little 
she might have been looking at a book or adjusting straw bonnet, enveloping her figure in a sombre 
her hair at the mirror. There were other things } shawl, and drawing a green veil over her face, shi 
in that part of the room besides her mother’s escri- passed hurriedly through the hall and followed the 
toir. So reasoned Rosa, meanwhile drawing back semstress over the pavement. Ellen had disap- 
into the shadow of an opened door beyond, though peared, but Rosa knew the first corner, and she 
her trembling limbs could scarce support her weight, $ almost ran until she obtained a glimpse of the rusty 
and the beatings of her heart sounded to her fright- 3 black bonnet and faded dress. Ellen Vaughn had 
ened ear like the heavy strokes of a muffled bell. entirely lost her usual free step and air; there was 
She had scarce gained this concealment when the a stoop in her figure ; a crouching, hesitating man- 
sitting-room door was pushed open cautiously ; the ner of moving, which showed the crime had writ- 
ashen face of the semstress peered forth, and her 3 ten itself on her conscience, and was heaping up 
disturbed eye wandered up and down the hall with the infamy within, which men might soon pour 
a quick startled glance, as though she was afraid upon her head. She crept along stealthily clos: 
that the chairs and tables would find mouths to by the railing, and Rosa could see, from the little 
witness against her. One white, shaking hand distance she kept, the hand clutching the dress as 
clutched the bosom of her dress, as though deter- it had done at first; and she could see, too, that it 
mized to defend her terrible secret, and the other trembled but little less than it had done in the 
was pressed against her haggard forehead, while house. At another time Rosa Warner would noi 
two or three successive shivers passed over her $ have ventured on those dark filthy back streets 
whole frame. She trembled and reeled from side alone, but now she did not once think of the 
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> to side as she passed along the hall, starting at $ strangeness of her situation or the danger of being 
g every sound, and turning with a scared look to unable to find her way back again. The twilight 
$ gaze at each shadow that lay across her way, un- was deepening, but she kept her eye on the moving 
; til she reached the door. ‘Then, casting one hasty figure before her, and her thoughts could not be on 
‘ glance around her, she slipped through the open- herself. At length the semstress reached a large 


old wooden building in a ruinous condition, the 
crazy shutters mostly hanging by one hinge, the 


ing, and closed it with nervous quickness. Rosa 
voted al! this; and,if she had been the guilty one, 
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’ » she could not have trembled more, or turned paler. ; windows stuffed with mouldy clothes, the clap- 

> Lightly she glided forth from her place of conceal- ; boards loose upon the wall, and the whole struc- 
a , nent, and hurried to her mother’s escritoir. The ; ture settling to one side and seeming as though « 

i ; s half written letter was there, and the pen with the $ puff of wind might level it. As the girl set her 
ia ink searcely dried upon it, but the bank note had ~ foot upon the broken stairs, a boy, some dozen 
i $ disappeared. What a faint, horrible feeling crept ; years of age, glided from beneath them, and Jaid his 

ib ? to the heartof Rosa Warner! Not that she never hand upon her arm, whispering, “ Wait a minute, 

Ys 4 ’ heard of a theft before, but she had never been in > Nelly!—Hush! don’t speak loud—they will hear 
dj * the immediate vicinity of one, never seen it com- 3 us.” 

a > mitted. Should she go to her mother now, and >} “ Who?” inquired the girl, casting a glance o! 
i ; have the girl arrested in the public street, with that ; horror over her shoulder, as though capable of but 
¢ pale face and shaking hand to evidence against ° a single thought. 
¢ her? Immediately rose before her the agonised “ Mother and the children. Come this way, if 

if i $ look of poor Ellen Vaughn; and then she thought Nelly: I musé tell you I havn’t earned a penny 
i ¢ of her, dragged away to prison, while perhaps the { to day—nota single one. Nobody would trusta |§ 
a sick mother and the two little sisters of whom she > bundle with such a looking boy as I; and nobody 
ii, : had spoken were starving. True, it was right that } had a valise to carry or a horse to hold—nobody, | 
of > the crime should be exposed, but she could not do ; because we were starving, Nelly.” 
» | < it. She should never sleep again, if she allowed * John!” 

. T her hand to unseal the vial so full of misery. An “Tt may be that this is murmuring—sinful mur- 


§ older than herself must hold the balance that was } muring, as mother would say, but I cannot help it. 


to mete out justice ; the tear-gem of mercy wasa The little girls have been crying with hunger for 








; ‘ fitter ornament for one so young to wear. Rosa the last hour, and mother is worse, ten times worse 
ie » did not think these thoughts in these words, but ; —she will die, Nelly, and all for the want of a little 
i eh ; the result was strikingly like; and yet, though she money to pay a doctor. Oh! what will become 
F ; fully persuaded herself that no one need know 3 of us?” 
7G what she had seen, her heart was heavy with its “J—I—have got ” Ellen Vaughn began, 
» j — ™ > neaide = nani ‘ é 
2. secret. ‘These considerations had occupied scarce but the words seemed to choke her, and she re- 
. F » ¢ ¥ F 
; o ' moment, and now another project entered her > mained silent, , 
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«“ But I hav’nt told you all, Nelly; mother has 
said strange things to-day; she has not been 
in her right mind; and when I was gone, she 
frightened the little girls so that they left her 
alone.” 

Poor Ellen clasped her hands and looked up- 
ward; but immediately, an expression of mingled 
fear and shame passed over her countenance, and 
she covered her face with her spread palms, say- 
ing, in a low, hoarse whisper, ‘“‘ We must do 
something for her, John.” 

“We can’t—we cannot! Oh, Nelly! that 
money should buy health, and life! How can it 
be right ?” 

« We will have a doctor for mother.” 

“ No! we can’t !—that is what | wanted to tell 
you. I have been everywhere—everywhere that 
I could find a “ Dr.” on the sign-plate, and Nelly, 
not one of them will come—not one will stir from 
his door to save our mother’s life.” 

“They must, for—for—I—have—got—” Ellen 
gasped for breath, and again stopped ; while the 
brother, too much engaged with his own tale to 
heed her broken words, proceeded—* After that I 
went into a store—there was a dollar—a large 
silver dollar lying upon the counter right in my 
way, and no one saw me—” 

“John!” shrieked the poor girl, staggering 
heavily against the wall. 

“No! no! Nelly—I didn’t take it! There 
were bad thoughts came into my mind; but I 
remembered you and mother—TI knew that mother 
would rather die than be saved so; ‘and I knew 
that you, Nelly, would never use such money— 
and I could not tell you a lie. No! no! I didn't 
take the money ; but I don’t think any better 
thovght than that kept me from it. I am sure I 
should have done it, only I knew it would break 
your heart,” 

A loud convulsive sob burst from the bosom of 
the poor girl, and her frame shook violently. 

“Don’t mind it now, Nelly, don’t! The doc- 
tors made me mad or I should never have felt so. 

jut you needn’t be afraid I shall be tempted again 
--oh no! not even for the sake of mother and the 
litte girls.” 

Oh! how willingly would Ellen Vaughn have 
made her mother’s shroud with her own hands and 
lain down to die with those she loved, so that it 
could have been done in honor and innocence. 
There is no misery like that which eats into the 
still lingering traces of God’s image and degrades 
us before ourselves. 

‘‘ Don’t ery, Nelly! don’t!” exclaimed the boy, 
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putting his arms about her neck, soothingly—*« I 
shall have better luck to-morrow, I dare say ; and 
Mother said 
last night that it is all for our good—God is trying 
us to make us better ; and though I don’t think so 
much about such things as I ought, I always feel 
as though nothing very bad could happen to us 
when she lays her hand on my head—just as she 
used to on the ocean, Nelly—and talks of our Hea- 
venly Father’s knowing all about us, and taking 
care of us. Don’t cry, Nelly; I shall be a man 
in a few years, and then I can support us ali. 
You shall not live in a garret then, Nelly.” And 
the boy, as he spoke, straightened his arm, and 
set down his foot firmly, as though he longed for 
the strong frame that might wrestle with his way- 
ward destiny. 

One shiver passed over the sister and made her 
teeth chatter momentarily, and then she dropped 
her hands from her face, and turning away her 
head, she drew the note from her bosom, and 
pushed it into the boy’s hand. 
cry, John, for I have that which we most need. 


all will come out right in the end. 


*‘T ought not to 


No doctor will refuse you now—and you can get 
bread for the children too.” 

“Five dollars, Nelly!” and the boy’s 
brightened up with joy. 


ace 


“ Go as soon as you can, John !—the children 
crying with hunger, and mother worse—worse ! 
God will fergive me,” she murmured. 

“ But, Nelly, Mrs. Warner has not given you 
all this for three days work, has she ?” 

“ No matter, now—no matter—don’t ask me 
anything about it—J/ might tell a lie!” 

«“ No, no! but you don’t want to tell the truth. 
I see how it is—Mrs. Warner has given you this 
for being good and faithful, and you don’t love 
to boast of your own goodness—just like you, 
Nelly.” 

“©Go! go!” gasped the poor girl; and as the 
brother sprang from her side and bounded joyfully 
along the pavement, she turned her face to the 
wall and wept, and wrung her hands in utter aban- 
donment. Rosa Warner longed to step forward 
and comfort her, but this was neither the time nor 
place ; and she stood back, awe-stricken, until the 
girl, brushing away her tears, and trying to call 
up a look of cheerfulness, began to mount the 
stairs. Then the child, for the first time reminded 
of her own situation, drew her veil more closely 
about her face, and without giving one look to 
the gloomy piles around her, or the star-lighted 
sky above, turned back and fled like a frightened 
fawn homeward. 


TO BE CONTINUED 
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vith our tongues? 


AN 


Ir was late one evening in the summer of 171-, 
that a party of wild young students at law in the 
University of Padua were at supper in the saloon 
of a restaurateur of that city. The revelry had 
been prolonged even beyond the usual time; 
much wine had been drunk ; and the harmony and 
good feeling that generally prevailed during their 
convivial meetings had been interrupted by furious 
altercation between two of their number. As is 
almost always the case the rest took sides with one 
or other of the disputants; all rose from table ; 
high words were exchanged, and a scene of confu- 
sion and tumult was likely to ensue, when the of- 
fenders were imperiously called to order by one of 
He was evidently young; but his 
slender limbs were firmly knit, and his form, though 
slight, so well-proportioned as to give promise both 
of activity and strength beyond his years. 

“ Forshame!” he cried, angrily, after producing 
a momentary silence by a vigorous thump on the 
table ; “ are you buta set of bullies, that you stand 
here pitching hard words at each other, and calling 
all the neighborhood to see how valiant we can be 
Fetch me him that can swear 
loudest, and give us space for our swords!” 

Here the clamor was redoubled by all at once 
explaining, and contradicting each other. 

The first speaker struck the table again till all 
the glasses rang. 

“lave done,’ he cried, 
uproar, or, San Marco! I will fight you all myself 
—one by one 

This threat was received with cries of “ Not 
me—Giuseppe!” and after a few moments, the 
two disputanis stood forth, separated from their 
A space was speedily cleared for the 


The combatants needed no urging; but scarce- 
ly was the clashing of their swords heard, when 
Pedrillo, the 1estaurateur, ran in, followed by his 
servants, and with a face pale with terror protested 
against his house being made the scene of riot and 
It would be his ruin, he averred ; he 
should be indicted by the civil authorities; he 
should be banished the country; he could never 
again show his face in Padua! 
men would kill one another there were places 
enough for such a purpose besides a reputable esta- 
blishment like his; and with ludicrous rapidity 
enumerating the localities resorted to by duellists 
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ants fled in every direction. 


suffered injury. 


matchless beauty. 


If young gentle- g 
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of the city, he besought them with piteous en 
treaties to transfer themselves elsewhere, offer- 
ing even to remain minus the expenses of their 
supper. But Pedrillo’s solicitations had little effect 
on the wilful young men, till backed by threats 
that he would call the guard. Most of them had 
known what it was to fall into the handsof the 
police for midnight disturbances, and duels were 
favorite pastimes among the students of the Univer- 
sity ; so that immediately on the disappearance of 
Pedrillo’s servant, the whole party precipitately 
left the house. First, however, Giuseppe, the one 
who had recommended a resort to the duel, laid 
the amount of the reckoning on the table. 

As the party turned the corner of a narrow 
street, they came close upon a carriage, attended 
by several servants. At this sudden encounter 
with so many half intoxicated and noisy students, 
recognised by their dress and well known to be al- 
ways ready for any deed of mischief, the attend- 
The horses caught 
the alarm, and, wild with fright, plunged, reared, 
and set off at full speed down the street. 
of laughter from the revellers, who thought it cap- 
ital sport to see the dismay created at sight of 
them, greeted the ears of the terrified inmates of 
the carriage. But Giuseppe sprang forward, and 
at the peril of his life, threw himself upon the 
horses’ necks, pulling the bits with such violence as 
tocheck them at once. The animals, quivering 
with fear, stood still; the coachman recovered his 
contro] over them; and Giuseppe, opening the 
door, assisted an elderly gentleman, very richly 
dressed, to alight, and inquired kindly if he had 


“T have only been alarmed ;” replied the gen- 
tleman, carefully adjusting his dress, and drawing 
his cloak about him. “ But my daughter ”— 

Giuseppe had already lifted from the carriage the 
nearly lifeless form of a young girl. 
light fell upon her face, he could see it was one of 


‘My Leonora ! ” exclaimed the father, in a tone 
of anxious apprehension. The young girl opened 
languidly 2 pair of beautiful dark eyes, started up, 
gazed with an expression of surprise upon the 
young student who had been supporting her, then 
threw herself into her father’s arms. 
pression of joy that she had recovered from her 
fright, the gentleman ordered his servants, who had 
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returned when the danger was over, to procure ano- 5 by ordinary observation! 


therconveyance. 'I'bis was immediately done ; and 
turning to Giuseppe, he thanked him with lofty 
courtesy for the service he had rendered, and invit- 
ed him to call next day at the house of the Count 
di Cornaro, in the Prado della Valle. 
All night wild thoughts were busy in the brain of 
the young student. Never had such a vision of 
loveliness dawned upon him. And who was she ? 
One elevated by fortune and rank so far above him 
that she would regard him but as the dust beneath 
her feet. As he had seen her in her delicate white 
drapery, like floating silver, her hair bound with 
pearls, she had moved, in some princely palace, 
among the nobles of the land. Many had wor- 
shipped ; many had doubtless poured forth vows at 
her feet. How would she look upon one so poor 
and lowly ? Giuseppe heaved a bitter sigh, but he 
resolved nevertheless to love her, and only her, for 
the rest of his life. A new sensation was born 
within him. He had hitherto cared only for frolic 
and revel and fighting; had been known only as 
Giuseppe, the mad student ; the mover and leader 
in all mischief; a perfect master of his weapon, 
and the most skilful fencer in Padua. So great 
was his passion for fencing, and so astonishing the 
skill he had acquired in the art, that the most fin- 
ished adepts in that noble science were frequently 
known to resort to him for lessons. So fond was 
he, moreover, of exhibiting this accomplishment, 
that he shunned no opportunity of exercising it at 
the expense of his acquaintance. Many were the 
duels in which he had been engaged ; whether on 
his own account or for the sake of his friends, it 
mattered little. His love of fighting was as well 
known as the fact that few could hope to come off 
victorious in a strife with him ; and this may ac- 
‘ount for the ascendancy he evidently had over his 
ompanions, their unwillingness to chafe his humor, 
nd submission to the imperious tone in which he 
vas wont to address then. 
Of late, disgusted with the study of law, to 
vhich he had been consigned by his parents ae a last 
‘sort--their first wish was that he should embrace 
monastic life—-he had adopted the resolution of 
aving Padua, of taking up his abode in one of 
ie great capitals, and pursuing the profession of a 
acing-inaster. ‘Thus he would have opportunity 
he cultivation of his favorite science, and at 


r | 


> same time would be unfettered by the control 
others, a yoke galling beyond measure to his 
‘patient spirit. Already he had announced this 
‘termination to his fellow students, and waited 
‘ly a favorable oppertunity to effect his escape 
m the Cniversity. 

How often are the plans of a human mind 
inged by the slightest accident! How many 
tunes have been made or marred by occurrences 
‘rivial that they would have passed unnoticed 
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How many events of 
importance have depended on causes, at the first 
view scarce worth the estimation of a hair! In 
the present instance, the Count di Cornaro’s horses 
taking fright cost a capital fencing-master, and 
gave the world—-a Tarrini! 


lirdue time nextday, Giuseppe appeared in the 
Prado deila Valle. As he was about to ascend the 
steps of the noble mansion belonging to the Count 
di Cornaro, a window above was hastily thrown 
open, and a rose fell at his feet. Glancing upward, 
he caught a glimpse of the bright face of Leonora ; 
she smiled, and vanished from the window. The 
youth raised the flower, pressed it to his lips, and 
hid it in his bosom. 

At the door, the porter received him as one who 
had been expected, and ushered him into a splen- 
didly furnished apartment. The marble tables 
were covered with flowers; a lute lay on one of 
them; the visitor took it up, not doubting that it 
belonged to the beautiful Leonora, and while wait- 
ing for the Count, played several airs with exqui- 
site skill. 

“ By my faith! you have some taste in music !” 
cried Cornaro, who had entered unperceived, as he 
finished one of the airs. The young man laid 
down the instrument, embarrassed, and blushing 
deeply, stammered an apolgy for the liberty he had 
taken. 

‘‘ Nay, I excuse you readily, my young friend,” 
said the Count, cordially—extending his hand. 
Then motioning him to a seat, he asked his name. 

“ Giuseppe ‘l'artini.” 

“ A native of Padua?” 

‘No; I[ was born at Pisano, in Istria.” 

‘“‘ Your business here ?” 

“ Tama student at law, in the University.” 

The speaker colored again; for he had become 
suddenly anxious to obtain the Count’s good 
opinion. 

“ And where,” asked Cornaro, after a pause, 
“ did you acqvire your knowledge in music ! ” 

‘Yon are pleased, Signor,’ replied the youth, 
modestly, and bending his eyes to the ground, “ to 


commend what is indeed not worthy —” 
** Ailow me jadgment, if you please,” interrupt- 


ed the Count, sharply. “I am myself skilled in 
the uri. I ask, where did you receive instruc- 
»»? 


tion ?” 
“T took some lessons at Capo d’ Istria,” an- 


‘owered Giuseppe, “ when very young; my parents 


had placed me there to be educated for the church ; 
and I found music a great solace in my seclusion.” 
‘‘ The church? and why have you changed your 
pursuits ?” 
‘* Tcould not, Signor, conscientiously devote my- 
self to a religious life—when I knew myself in 
no way fitted for it.” 
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«‘ T understand ; you wished to act a part in the 
Your parents were wrong 
I like your frank- 

You may look 


world ; you were right. 
to decide for you prematurely. 
ness and simplicity, Giuseppe. 
upon me as a friend.” 

This was said in the lofty tone of a patron. The 
young man bowed in apparent humility and grati- 
tude. 

“You rendered me a service last night, at great 
risk to yourself—ay, and some injury, too!” 
Here he noticed, for the first time, a slight wound 
on the cheek of his young visitor. 

“Oh, it is nothing, Signor!” cried Giuseppe, 
really embarrassed that so sli;"t a hurt should be 
alluded to. 

“You may esteem it such, but I do not forget 
that I owe you thanks for your timely aid ; nor do 
I fail to observe that you are modest as brave. I 
perceive, also, that you have talents, and lack, per- 
haps, the means of cultivating them. In such a 
case, you will not find me an ungenerous patron. 
In what way can I assist you now?” 

Tartini made no reply, for his head was full of 
confused ideas. His former purposes and plans 
were wholly forgotten. The Count remarked his 
embarrassment, and graciously gave him permis- 
sion to go home for the present and consider what 
he had said. 

The young man lingered a moment before the 
door, and stole a glance upward, hoping to see 
once more the angelic face that had smiled upon 
him; but the window was closed and all was 
silent. He departed with a feeling of sadness and 
disappointment at his heart. He knew not how 
powerful an advocate he had in the bosom of the 
maiden herself. Under the sun of Italy love is a 
plant that springs up spontaneously ; and the hand- 
some face and form of the youth who had perilled 
his life to save her from harm had already impress- 
ed deeply the fancy of the susceptible girl. Un- 
seen herself, she watched his departure from her 
father’s house ; and, impelled by something more 
than mere feminine curiosity, immediately descend- 
ed to know the particulars of his visit. It was to 
be supposed that her woman’s wit could point 
out some way in which the haughty Count could 
discharge his obligation to the humble student. 
And she failed not to suggest such a way. 

Two days after, Giuseppe was surprised by a 
message from the Count di Cornaro, proposing 
that he should become his daughter’s tutor in mu- 
sic, and offering a liberal salary. With what ea- 
gerness, with what trembling delight he accepted 
the offer! How did his heart beat, as he strove in 
the Count’s presence to conceal the wild rapture 
he felt, under a semblance of respect and down- 
cast humility! H» . -esolutely did he turn his eyes 
from the face of his beautiful pupil, lest he should 
become quite frantic with his new joy, and lest the 
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passion that filled his breast should betray itself in 
his looks! As if it were possible long to conceal 
it from the bewitching object! 





Tt was a day inspring. ‘The soft air, laden with 
the fragrance of flowers, stole in at the draperied 
windows of Cornaro’s princely mansion, and rustled 
in the leaves of the choice plants ranged within. 
In the apartment to which we before introduced 
the reader sat a fair girl, holding a book in her 
hand, ‘ni evidently too much absorbed in melan- 
choly thought to notice its contents. She was re- 
clining on a couch in an attitude of the deepest 
dejection. Her face was very pale, and bore the 
traces of recent tears. As the bell rang, and the 
door was opened by the domestic, she started up 
and clasped her hands with an expression of the 
most lively alarm. But when a young man, appa- 
rently about twenty years of age, entered the room, 
she ran toward him, and throwing herself into his 
arms, wept and sobbed on his bosom. 

“Leonora! my beloved!” cried the youth; 
“ For heaven’s sake, tell me what has happened !” 

‘“¢ Oh, Giuseppe ! ” she answered, as soon as she 
could speak for weeping, “ We are lost! My father 
has discovered all!” 

‘* Alas! and his anger has not spared thee !” 

« No—Giuseppe! He has pardoned me ; thou 
art the destined victim! Stay—let me tell thee 
all—and quickly ; for the moments are precious! 
The Marchese di Rossi, thou knowest, has sought 
my hand. He saw thee descend last night from 
my window.” 

“He knows, then, of our secret marriage?” 

** No—he knows nothing ; but seeing thee leave 
my chamber at night, he gave information this 
morning to my uncle, the Bishop.” 

“The villain! he shall rue this! ” muttered 
Tartini, grasping the hilt of his weapon. 

‘Oh, think not of punishing him! it will but 
ruin all! Fly—fly before my uncle——” 

‘‘ Tell me all that has happened.” 

“ This only—the Bishop revealed what he knew 
to my father; | was summoned to his presence 
scarce an hour since. He reproached me with 
what he called the infamy I had brought upon his 
house ; [ could not bear his agory—-Giuseppe! | 
confessed myself thy wedded wife ! ” 

«“ Thou wast right—my Leonora! aud then?” 

‘¢ He refused to believe me! I cailed Beatrice, 
who witnessed our marriage, with her linshand. 
My father softened ; J knelt at his feet, and implored 
forgiveness.” 

* And he?” asked Tortini, breathlessly. 

“He pardoned me—he embraced me as his 
daughter ; but required me to renounce thee for- 
ever.” 

The young man dropped the hand he had held 


clasped in his. 
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« Wilt thou—Leonora ?” he asked. 

«¢‘ Never—Giuseppe !” 

‘‘ Beloved! let us go forth; I will claim thee in 
the face of the world.” 

“ Nay, my husband! listen to me ! [have seen 
our friend, the good Father Antonio—and appealed 
to him in my distress. He counsels wisely. ‘Thou 
must leave Padua, and that instantly! My father’s 
anger is not to be dreaded so much as that of my 
haughty uncle, who would urge him to all that is 
fearful. They would sacrifice thee—Giuseppe ! Oh, 
thou knowest not the pride of our house! They 
would shrink from no deed.” 

Here the speaker shuddered—and her fair cheek 
grew pale as death. 

“J have no fears for myse!f—Leonora. They 
cannot sever the bonds of the church that united 
us; my own life I can defend.” 

‘* Ah, thou knowest thei not! the dungeon—the 
rack—the assassin’s knife—all wiil be prepared for 
thee. As thou lovest me, fly!” And gliding from 
his embrace, she sank down at his feet. 

“ Forsake thee—-my wife ! Abandon thee to the 
Cardinal’s vengeance—” 

“J have naught to fear from him. Oh, hear 
Antonio’s advice! When thou art gone, the Bish- 
op’s anger will abate. A few months may restore 
thee to me. Go—Giuseppe: there is safety in 
flight--to stay is certain death! Must Leonora en- 
treat in vain?” 

Their interview was interrupted by Beatrice, the 
nurse, who came in haste to warn Tartini that her 
master, with his brother the Bishop of Padua, was 
approaching the house, and that they were accom- 
panied by several armed servants. There could 
now be no doubt of their intentions toward the 
offender. He comprehended at once, that even the 
forbearance the Count had shown his daughter had 
been dictated by a wish to secure his person. To 
stay would be utter madness ; and yielding to the 
passionate entreaties of his young wife, he clasped 
her for the last time to his heart, pressed a fare- 
well kiss on her forehead, and was gone before his 
pursuers entered the house. 

That night, while the emissaries of the Bishop 
of Padua were searching the city, with orders to 
arrest the fugitive, and to cut him down without 
mercy should he resist, Tartini, disguised in a pil- 
grim’s dress, was many miles on the way toward 
Rome. 





More than two years after the occurrence of this 
scene, one evening in the winter of 1713, the 
guardian of the Minors’ Convent at Assisi was 
conversing with the organist, Father Boémo, on 
the subject of one of the inmates whom Boémo 
had taken under his peculiar care. 

“The youth is a relative of mine,” continued 
the guardian; “but considerations of humanity 
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alone moved me to grant him an asylum, when, 
poor, persecuted and homeless, he threw himself on 
my compassion. Since then his conduct has been 
such as to secure my favor,and the respect of all 
the brethren.” 

“ In truth it has,” said Boémo, warmly. “ And 
believe me, brother, you will have as good reason 
to be proud of him as a kinsman, as I of my pupil. 
It is my knowledge of his worth that causes me 
such pain at his loss of health.” 

‘* The wearing of grief, think you?” 

“ Not wholly. His anxiety for the safety of his 
wife was set at rest long ago by intelligence of her 
welfare. He knows well that the only daughter of 
so proud a house must be dear to her kinsmen— 
even by their unwearied efforts to discover his re- 
treat. And I have taught him to solace the pains 
of absence.” 

‘* Fears he still the Bishop’s resentment?” 

“Oh, no; these convent walls are secure, and 
his secret well guarded, since only in your keeping 
and mine. His enemies may ransack Italy ; they 
will never dream of finding him here.” 

“ What is the source, then, of his depres- 
sion?” 

‘It isamysterytome. Ihave marked it grow- 
ing for weeks. And sure I am, it is not weariness 
of the solitude of thisabode Since his spirits rose 
from the sadness of his first misfortunes—since he 
breathed the air of comparative freedom—and 
joined in the exercises of our pious brethren, Giu- 
seppe has been a changed man. Sorely hath he been 
tried in the furnace of afiliction, and he hath come 
forth pure gold. ‘The religious calm of this retreat 
has taught him reflection and moderation. His 
past sorrow has chastened his spirit; the holy ex- 
ample of the brethren has nourished in his breast 
humility and resignation and piety. The ardent 
aspirations of his nature are now directed to the 
accomplishment of those great things for which 
Heaven has destined him. Never have I known 
so unwearied, so devoted a student.” 

* With your training and good counsel, brother, 
he might well love study,” said the guardian, with 
a smile. 

“ Nay, brother,” replied Boémo, modestly, ‘I 
have but directed him in the cultivation of his sur- 
prising genius for music. And you know he excels 
on the violin. It is for that he seems to have a 
passion—a passion that I fear is consuming his very 
life.” 

They were interrupted by one of the brethren, 
who had some business with the Guardian; and 
Father Boémo proceeded to the cell of his pupil, 
whom he'was to accompany to vespers. 

“He found the object of his care seated by his 
table, on which he leaned in a melancholy reverie. 
His form was emaciated ; his face so pale that the 
good monk, who had seen him but a few hours be- 
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fore, was even startled at the increased evidence of 
indisposition. His violin was thrown aside neg- 
lected—strongest possible proof of the malady of 
one who had worshipped music with an idolatry 
bordering on madness. 

Boémo laid his hand kindly on his pupil's shoul- 
der, and said, in a tone of mild reproof—‘ Giu- 
seppe!” 

The young man made no reply. 

“ This is not well, my brother!” continued the 
worthy organist. “The gifts of God are not to be 
thus slighted ; we offend him by our despondency, 
which, save abuse of power, is the worst ingrati- 
tude.” 

“It is your fault!” said the youth, bitterly, and 
looking up. 

“ Mine—and how !?” 

Giuseppe hesitated. 

“ Tow am I to blame for this sinful melancholy 
you indulge?” 

‘“¢ Your lessons have given me knowledge.” 

« And does knowledge bring sorrow ?” 

“ Saith not your creed thus? Since Adam 
tasted the fruit—” 

“ Of a knowledge forbidden.” 

“So is all knowledge—of things higher than 
we can attainto. ‘To aspire—and never reach— 
that is the misery of humanity.” And the speaker 
again buried his face in his hands. 

“T understand you, my brother;” said Boémo, 
after a pause, “I have been to blame in suffering 
you to pursue your studies in solitude. Knowing 
nothing of the outer world, you have wrought but 
in view of that ideal which, to every true artist, 
becomes more glorious and inaccessible as he 
gazes—as he advances. You despond, because you 
have labored in vain after perfection. Is it notso?” 

“T have mistaken myself;” answered Tartini ; 
“you have mistaken me. It was cruel in you to 
persuade me I was an artist.” 

« And who tells you you are not?” 

«« My own judgment—my own heart.” 

“Tt deceives you, then.” 

“ Tt does not,” cried Tartini, with sudden ener- 
gy, and starting up with such violence that the 
worthy monk was alarmed. “Itis you who have 
deceived me. You have taught me to flatter my- 
self; to imagine I could accomplish something ; 
to thirst for what was never to be mine. You have 
pointed me to a goal toward which I have toiled 
and panted—in vain—while it receded in mockery. 
You have given me wishes which are to prove my 
everlasting curse. Yes,”’—he continued, striking 
his forehead, “ my curse, What doom can be more 
horrible than mine?” 

“You have but passed,” answered Boémo, 
mildly, “‘ though the trial of every soul gifted by 
Heaven with a true perception of the creat and 
the beautiful.” 
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“Tt is not so,” exclaimed his pupil, passion- 
ately. “I have striven to soar—and fallen 
to the earth, never more to rise. I have dreamed 
myself the favorite of art—and awaked to find my- 
self outcast and scorned. My sou! is dead within 
me. You must have foreseen this. Why prepare 
such anguish for one already the victim of misfor- 
tune?” 

“Young man,” said the organist, impressively, 
this feeling is morbid. Iwill not reason with you 
now; come with me, and let us see what change 
of subject - 

“ Ay,” muttered Tartini, his face distorted, “ to 
show the brethren what you have done ; that they, 
too, may mock at me! I see them now—” 

“Holy Mother! what ails you, my son?” cried 
Boémo, much alarmed at the wild looks of his 
pupil. 

“You will deem me mad, good father;” said 
Giuseppe in an altered voice, and grasping the 
monk’s arm; “ but I swear to vou—'tis the truth. 
I see them every night!” 

“ See whom ?” 

‘‘ The spirits—the demons, who come to mock 
at me! They range themselves around my cell— 
and grin and hiss at fe in devilish scorn. As soon 
as it is dark they throng hither. See—they are 
coming now! stealing through the window “ 

‘‘ My brother! my brother! is it come to this?” 
cried Boémo in a tone of anguish. 

* Sometimes,” said his pupil, “‘ I have thought it 
but an evil dream. Istrove against it till I knew 
too well it was no delusion of fancy.” 

“ Why—why did I not know of this before?” 

“Tt was needless. [ would not grieve you, 
father. Besides—I would not have the demons 
think I sought aid against them. That would have 
been cowardly! No—they do not even know how 
much their malice has made me suffer.” 

‘‘ This must be looked to!” muttered the monk 
to himself; and drawing Giuseppe’s arm within 
his, he led him out of the cell and down to the 
chapel, intending after the evening service to con- 
fer with the guardian respecting this new malady 
of his unfortunate friend. 

They decided that it was best to leave Giusejjje 
no more alone at night. The melancholy he had 
suffered to prey so long on his mind had impaired 
his reason ; repose and cheerful conversation wou! 
restore him. Father Boémo resolved to pass the 
first part of the night in his cell; but as he had to 
go before the hour of matins to pray with a peor 
invalid, he engaged a brother of the convent to take 
his place at midnight. 

When the organist the next day saw his pupil, 
he was surprised at the change in his whole de- 
meanor. Giuseppe received him in his cell with 
a face beaming with joy, but at the same time 
with an air of mystery, as if he almost feared 
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to communicate some gratifying piece of intelli- 
gence. 

“ You passed a better night, my son,” said the 
benevolent monk. “I am truly rejoiced. I have 
prayed for you.” 

“« Listen, father!” said Giuseppe, eagerly. “I 
have conquered them. I have put them all to 
flight.” 

« The evil one fleeth from those who resist him,” 
said Father Boémo, solemnly. 

«“ But I have done better; Ihave made a com- 
pact with him.” 

“ Giuseppe!” The monk crossed himself, in 
holy fear. 

“ Nay, father Boémo! I have yielded nothing. 
The devil is my servant—the slave of my will. Last 
night the demons came again so soon as you were 
gone, and while brother Piero slept, to torment me. 
They mocked me more fiercely than ever. I was 
in despair. I cried to the saints for succor.” 

“ You did right.” 

“ The evil spirits vanished ; but the mightiest of 
all, Satan himself, stood before me. I made a 
league with him. Do not grow pale, father! 
Satan has promised to serve me. All will go now 
according to my will.” * 

Boémo shook his head, mournfully. 

“ As a test of his obedience, I gave him my vio- 
lin and commanded him to play something. What 
was my astonishment when he executed a sonata, 
so exquisite, so admirable, that I had never in my 
life imagined any thing approaching it! I was be- 
wildered—enchanted. I could hardly breathe 
from excess of rapture. Then the devil handed 
the violin back tome. ‘ Take it, master,” said he, 
‘you can do the same.” I took it, and succeed- 
ed. Never had I heard such music. You were 
right, father! I have done wrong to despair.’’ 

The monk sighed, for he saw that his poor friend 
siill Jabored under the excitement of a diseased 
imagination. He made, however, no effort to rea- 
son with him, but sought to divert his mind by 
speaking of other matters. 

“You shall hear for yourself,” cried Tartini ; 
and seizing his violin, he walked several times 
across the room, humming a tune, and at last be- 
gan toplay. The music was broken and irregular, 
though in the wild tones he drew from the instru- 
ment, the ear of an artist caught notes that were 
strangely beautiful. It seemed, in truth, the music 
of a half-remembered dream. 

Again and again did Giuseppe strive to catch the 
melody ; at length throwing down the instrument, 
he struck his forehead and wrung his hands in 
bitterness of disappointment. 3 

“It is gone from me!” he cried, in a voice of 


“ Lalande, to whom ‘artini himself communicated this 
curious anecdote, relates it in his Travels in Italy. 
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agony. I'ather Boemo sought in vain to lead his 
mind from this harrowing thought. Now he would 
snatch up the violin and play as if determined to 
conquer the difficulty ; then fling it aside in despair, 
vowing that he would break it in pieces and re- 
nounce music forever. 

After a consultation with the guardian, father 
Boémo summoned medical assistance, and that 
night himself administered a composing draught 
tohis young friend. He had the satisfaction of 
seeing him soon in a profound slumber ; and hav- 
ing given him in charge once more to Piero, with- 
drew to spend an hour or two in prayer for his 
relief. 

Just before matins the organist was aroused by a 
cry without. Being already dressed, he hastily 
descended to the court where the brother who had 
given the alarm stood gazing upward in speech- 
less terror. Well might he shake with fear! 
Upon the edge of the roof stood a figure, clearly 
visible in the moonlight, and easily recognised as 
that of the unhappy Giuseppe. 

“ Hush! not a word—or you are his murderer !”’ 
whispered Boémo, grasping the arm of the affright- 
ed monk. Both gazed on the strange figure ; the one 
in superstitious fear—the other in breathless anx- 
iety. Boémo now perceived that Giuseppe 
held his violin. After a short prelude he played 
a sonata so admirable, so magnificent, that both 
listeners forgot their apprehensions and stood en- 
tranced, as if the harmony floating on the night 
wind had indeed been wafted downward from the 
celestial spheres.* 

A dead silence—a silence of awful suspense, 
followed this strange interruption. Neither dared 
to speak ; for Boémo well knew that a single false 
step would cost his friend’s life. And he was well 
aware that the sleep-walker often passes in safety 
over places where no waking man could tread. 
The great danger was that his slumber might be 
suddenly broken. 

The sonata was not repeated. The figure turned 
and slowly retraced his steps along the roof, taking 
the way to Tartini’s cell. Father Boémo breathed 
not till his pupil was in safety ; then with a faint 
murmur of thanksgiving he sank on his knees, 
while the liberated monk hastened to communicate 
to the superior what he had seen. The worthy or- 
ganist watched by the bed of his friend, after blam- 
ing severely the negligence of the brother who had 
been left toguard him. Giuseppe awoke feverish 
and disturbed—the workings of an unquiet ima- 
gination had worn out his strength and an illness 
of many weeks followed. During all this his faith- 
ful friend scarcely left him, but sought to minister 





* It may be seen by a reference to any detailed biography 
of Tartini, that nearly all the incidents recorded in this little 
tale are real facts, 
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to the diseased mind as well as the feeble frame. 
His care was rewarded. With returning health, 
reason and cheerfulness returned, 





It was a holiday in Assisi. The inhabitants 
came in crowds to the church to join in the services ; 
in fact so goodly an assemblage had never been 
seen in that old place of worship. The fame of 
the admirable music to be heard there formed a 
powerful attraction. It is almost needless to say 
that the execution was that of the brothers of the 
Minors’ Convent. . 

Much curiosity had been excited among the peo- 
ple by the circumstance that a curtain was drawn 
across a part of the choir occupied by the musicians, 
during all parts of the service. As usual, general 
attention was fixed by the least appearance of mys- 
tery. The precaution had, in fact, been adopted for 
the sake of ‘T'artini, who played the violin. He 
still stood in fear of the vengeance of the Cornaro 
family, who had spared no pains to discover his 
abode. 

The service was nearly ended. While the mu- 
sic still sounded, the wind suddenly lifted the cur- 
tain and blew it aside for a moment. A suppress- 
ed cry was heard in the choir, and the violin-player 
ceased. He had recognised in the assembly a 
Paduan who knew him well. 

The guardian and tather Boémo, when informed 
of this discovery, opposed Giuseppe’s resolution of 
quitting the convent. Both pledged themselves to 
protect him against the anger of the Bishop of 
Padua ; besides, who knew that the same accident 
had discovered him? Even among the brethren 
he passed by an assumed name; it was probable 
that all was yet safe. 





* Come, Giuseppe, you must play to-day in the 
chapel ; the guardian has guests, who have heard 
of our music, and we must do our best.” 

The grateful pupil and the pleased instructor 
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did their best. When the service was over, father 
Boémo took his young friend by the arm and led 
him into the parlor of the convent. 

A lady of stately and graceful form, her face 
concealed by a veil, stood between two distinguish- 
ed-looking men, one in the robes of a cardinal. 
Tartini gave but one glance ; the next instant— 
“ Leonora !—my wife!” burst from his lips, and 
he clasped her, fainting, in his arms. 

* Receive our blessing, children,” said the car- 
dinal Cornaro. “ Years of religious seclusion, 
Giuseppe, have rendered thee more worthy of the 
happiness thou art now to possess. Not to the wild 
disobedient youth, but to the man of tried worth, 
do I give my niece. Give him thy hand, Leo- 
nora.” 

The young couple joined hands, and the cardi- 
nal pronounced over them a solemn benediction. 

“In one thing, my son, thou art to blame,” he re- 
sumed—* in hiding thyself from us, instead of 
trusting our clemency. We have sought thee, not 
for the purpose of vengeance but to restore thee to 
thy wife and country. But for a happy chance, we 
should stil! have been ignorant of the place of thy 
retreat. Yet Heaven orders all for the best. Sor- 
row has done a noble work with thee.” 

“ And it has made thee only more beautiful—my 
beloved!” whispered the happy artist, “‘ my own 
Leonora—mine— mine forever !” 





We do not question the sincerity of Tartini’s joy 
at his reunion with his lovely wife. But we must 
have our own opinion of his constancy, when, not 
long after, we find him leaving ber side and flying 
from Venice for fear of the rivalship of Veracini, a 
celebrated violin player from Florence. Perhaps 
this want of confidence was necessary to the devel- 
opment of his qualities as an artist. But we leave 
his after life with his biographer. One thing, how- 
ever, is certain ; of all his compositions, the most 
admirable and the most celebrated is “ The Devil’s 
Sonata.” 
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Tue door of a dark curtain’d room 
Within a dwelling fair, 
Unelos’d, and youthful voices broke: 
The silence reigning there, 
And through the aperture a ray 
Of golden sunlight crept, 
Bathing with loveliness a couch 
Whereon a woman slept— [flow’rs 
Three bright-eyed children crown’d with 
Were springing to its side 
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With merry words, but on their lips 
The gleesome accents died. 


“‘ She sleeps,” the eldest whispered low ; 
~* She hath been weary long ; 
Dear brother, come not near her now 
With boist’rous laugh and song— 
Step softly, lest she wake and sigh 
As she did yesterday, 
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, When with her wasted hand in mine g When will the loving lips we’ve kiss’d 
; She bade ine kneel and pray— $ A thousand, thousand times, 
5 Pray that this slumber calm might come Unclose to whisper pleasant tales, 
To bless her feeble form, And sing us joyous rhymes? 
Which ever seem'‘d a lily pale, Methinks ‘twill be as evening’s glow 
And crush’d as by a storm.” Q Across our lake is shed, 
Perchance e’en now, for hark ! there is 
‘ ” 5 el tnd . ” 
“ Sweet sister, dare I disobey,” ? Our father’s stately tread. 
i The noble boy replied, : 
: As with a grave, unwonted nw $ A tall and noble man beside 
“N He met sas mie. The children took a place, 
ed ohn cit hf te 19%; Deep suffering on his ample brow 
So tender, wate aoe alr, 2 Had left a mournful trace. 
As she whose brow like snow gleams out $ No sound escap’d his trembling lips, 
$ : Aww g 
: ul psoas ba ae a — ; ¢ But by the tears fast shed, 
” + agian iy sn % anes ¢ The youthful watchers read aright— 
Arel aaa . 1 wt a eae : They stood around the dead! 
re “y emer te var” own And with loud bursts of wo they press’d 
eon nares Wem pee: : Close to that widow’d heart, 
' “ ‘ " As though henceforth no hand should dare 
“ When will she wake,” the youngest ask’d ;  § To rend their ties apart. 
4 * When will those shrouded eyes 5 
Unveil to shew the azure tint $ 
They borrow’d from the skies? g Baltimore, Maryland, 1844. 
—_—__—> @<e—____— 
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Leave me not yet! Leave me not cold and lonely, 
Thou dear Ideal of my pining heart! 

} ’ Thou art the friend—the beautiful—the only, 

3 Whom I would keep, tho’ all the world depart! 

Thou, that dost veil the frailest flower with glory, 

Spirit of light and loveliness and truth! 

; Thou that didst tell me a sweet, fairy story, 

Of the dim future, in my wistful youth! 

; Thon, who canst weave a halo round the spirit, 

Thro’ which nought mean or evil dare intrude. 

Resume not yet the gift, which I inherit 
From heaven and thee, that dearest, holiest good! 

Leave me not now! Leave me not cold and lonely, 
Thou starry prophet of my pining heart! 

Thou art the friend—the tenderest—the only, 

a With whom, of all, *twould be despair, to part. 





Thou that cam’st to me in my dreaming childhood, 

a Shaping the changeful clouds to pageants rare 
Vg Peopling the smiling vale, and shaded wildwood, 
2 With airy beings, faint yet strangely fair ; 
i Telling me all the sea-born breeze was saying, 
a While it went whispering thro’ the willing leaves, 
4 Bidding me listen to the light rain playing 
Its pleasant tune, about the household eaves ; 
e. Tuning the low, sweet ripple of the river, 
he ’ Till its melodious murmur seemed a song, 
4 A tender and sad chant, repeated ever, 
4 A sweet, impassioned plaint of love and wrong ! 
ee. Leave me not yet! Leave me not cold and lonely, 
é Thou star of promise o’er my clouded past ! 
Leave not the life, that borrows from thee only 

Allof delight and beauty that it hath ! 
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Thou, that when others knew not how to leve me, 
Nor cared to fathom half my yearning soul, 
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Didst wreath thy flowers of light, around, above me, 
To woo and win me from my grief’s control. 

By all thy dreams, the passionate, and holy, 
When thou hast sung love’s lullaby to me, 

By all the childlike worship, fond and lowly, 
Which I have lavished upon thine and thee. 

By all the lays my simple lute was learning, 

To echo from thy voice, stay with me still ! 
Once flown—alas! for thee there’s no returnins 
The charm will die o’er valley, wood and hill. 
Tell me not time, whose wing my brow has shade’, 

Has withered spring’s sweet bloom within my 
heart, 
Ah, no! the rose of love is yet unfaded, 
Tho’ hope and joy, its sister flowers, depart. 


Well do I know that I have wronged thine altar, 
With the light offerings of an idler’s mind, 
And thus with shame, my pleading prayer, I ialt 
Leave me not, spirit! deafeand dumband blind! 
Deaf to the mystic harmony of nature, 
Blind to the beauty of her stars and flowers, 
Leave me not, heavenly yet human teacher, 
Lonely and lost in this cold world of ours! 
Heaven knows I need thy music and thy beauty 
Still to beguile me on my weary way, 
To lighten to my sou! the cares of duty, 
And bless with radiant dreams the darkened 
To charm my wild heart in the wordly revel, 
Lest I, t vain ; 
Let me not lower to the souil: 
Of those whom now I pity and disdain ! 
Leave me not yet !—leave me not cold and pining 
Thou bird of paradise, whose plumes of light 
Where'’er they rested left a glory shining, 
Fly not to heaven or let me share thy ilight! 
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THE WISE FORETHOUGHT. 


BY T. S. 


ARTHUR. 





“ It's time, now, girls, that you were beginning 
tu acquire a knowledge of some useful branches of 
industry,” remarked a wealthy merchant, named 
Barlow, to his two daughters, the one sixteen, and 
the other between seventeen and eighteen years of 
age. “ You think yourselves too big for school ; 
and I suppose you are. But you are just at the 
right ages for acquiring and perfecting yourselves 
in some useful art, whereby, should adversity come 
in after life, you may be able to sustain yourselves 
and those who may happen to be dependent upon 
you.” 

Helen and Agnes looked at their father in sur- 
prise. They did not understand him. 

“T have long desired to talk with you, my chil- 
dren, on this subject,” he resumed, “ but I hardly 
knew how to introduce it. Had your mother been 
living, she would have made known my views and 
wishes before this time You think, doubtless, 
that because I am what is called rich, there is no 
reason why you should qualify yourselves for the 
performance of useful services to others, But this 
isan error. In the first place it is the duty of every 
human being to be engaged in some useful employ- 
ment; that is, some employment that will benefit 
others. Society is bound together by the chord of 
mutual benefits. And in the second place, riches 
often take to themselves wings. I have lived in 
this world for fifty years, and have seen many 
great changes in the social condition of those 
around me. I have seen those whose possessions 
were more than double what mine are, stripped of 
every thing, and ‘hrown helpless upon the world. 
l have seen young ladies, who had been most ten- 
derly raised, reduced to the necessity of engaging 
in menial and laborious employments, because they 
did not possess a thorough knowledge of music, the 
languages, or even of milinery or dress-making. 
In the ever changing phases of society, a very dif- 
ferent aspect ef things from what now exists may 
be presented to you, my children. Is it not the 
dictate of wisdom that would prompt you to pre- 
pare for all pogsible mutations? ” 

Mr. Bariow ceased speaking. His remarks fell 
upon the ears of his daughters rather harshly. The 
picture presented was not anagreeable one. Never 
had they even dreamed of the possibility he had 
suggested. 

“You do not reply, my children,” the father 
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said after a long silence. “Have you nothing to 
say? You, Helen—do you not believe that there 
is a possibility of my losing the property I now 
possess ? 

“TI suppose that there is a possibility of it, 
father,” Helen replied. “But it is no doubt a 
very remote one.” 

“T hope it is remote. But He who governs all 
things for our real good can so overrule events as 
to cause all I possess in the world to melt away 
from my hands, like snow wreaths in the sunshine. 
You know Jane Ashton, who sewed for you seve- 
ral weeks ago, and who supports by her labor a 
mother far gone in a decline ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Do you know her history?” 

“ T never heard it.” 

“T thought you had. But it is told ina few 
words. Mr. Ashton, her father, and I commenced 
business together in good times. We had not the 
vigorous competition in trade that now exists. In 
fact, the branch we were pursuing was nearly all 
in our own hands. ‘The consequence was that 
both of us soon laid the foundation of large for- 
He accumulated much faster than I did, 
You know the 

and 


tunes. 
and became much wealthier. 
large house at the corner of 
street?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“That house was built by Jane’s father. In 
that house she was born, and there she lived unti! 
she was sixteen years of age.” 

This communication at once awakened the inte- 
rest of Helen and Agnes. 

“ Not Jane Ashton that sewed for us?” said the 
latter. 

“Yes, my daughter. Her father many years 
ago began to godown. Strangely enough, failure, 
instead of the usual success, attended nearly every 
transaction of his house. He lost money upon 
almost every adventure. Sometimes a ship, con- 
taining a valuable cargo, would be lost; and, on 
application to the underwriters for indemnifica- 
tion, it would be found that some informality on 
the part of his supercargo, or some direct violation 
of instructions by the captain, had vitiated his 
claim. Sometimes a merchant would fail, and be 
indebted to him largely. Thus things went on, 
until poor Ashton was stripped of every dollar. I 
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never saw so rapid a downfall, or one which The subject was changed by Mr. Barlow. What 
seemed so little dependent upon a want of pru- he had said produced the desired effect upon the < 
dence in the subject of it. Jane was his only minds of his two daughters. Agnes had a fine ear, $ 
daughter, and had been raised with most devoted § and had taken much delight in the cultivation ofa 
tenderness. But, although what is called well taste for music. Helen was a girl of stronger intel- 
educated, there was no branch of her studies that lect. She had advanced, while at school, much 
¢ had been pursued thoroughly enough to make her beyond her sister in the graver and more abstruse 
¢ fit to instruct others. Her mind was not intellect- $ studies connected with their education. 
ual in its cast; but rather disposed to find, in do- 2 «J feel more and more, every day, that father is 
mestic employments, a more congenial sphere. On | right,” she remarked to Agnes, about a week after 
the death of her father, which took place shortly Mr. Barlow had opened to them his mind, as has 
¢ after his final failure in business, his widow and ; been seen. 
é child were left with scarcely a dollar in the world. ; “JT believe he is too,” the sister said. “ But 
‘ They retired from the eyes of nearly all with whom g then, Helen, how will it look for us to set our- 
they had once mingled, and sought, by the labor of { selves seriously at work to learn the milinery or 
their hands, to procure the means of subsistance. ; mantua-making business? We shal] have to go 
¢ “ Jane could sew neatly, and had taste in mat- $ into Madame Somebody’s work-room and learn 
‘ ters of dress; but she could not teach music, or the trade like any other apprentice ; and I don’t 
drawing. All her resources lay in her needle,and ; think I can do that.” 
this she commenced plying industriously, seconded ¢ ‘* It may not be necessary for us to learn either 
by her mother. They were alone and destitute, { of the trades you have mentioned. I think we 
and they leaned upon each other for support. may qualify ourselves for being useful in a different 
After a time Mrs. Ashton’s health, always delicate, ( and, perhaps, a higher sphere. And all without , 
‘ began to show evident symptoms of a rapid des ¢ going out of our father’s house. You already per- 
‘ clension. Ina few years she became so low that é form on the harp, guitar and piano, with skill and 
‘ she had to avoid all excitement, even such as $ taste. Hitherto you have devoted yourself to mu- 
attended the performance of the smallest household ; sic for the pleasure it has afforded you. Turn 
duty. Every thing then devolved upon Jane, and ¢ to it again with a different and higher end. 
nobly, Iam told, has she done her duty toward Take lessons from the very best teachers to be 
that invalid mother, who has no one to depend § had in the city, and, in receiving them, strive so to 
upon but her self-devoted child. ; perfect yourself in the science that, if need should 
“ And now, my children, think—if Mr. Ashton {§ ever be, you will be fully capable of giving instruc- 
lost his property, may not I lose mine? If Jane ¢ tion yourself. Will not this be better than going, 
Ashton has been reduced to the necessity of labor- { as you say, into Madame Somebody’s work- 
ing with her own hands, may not you?” room ?” 
The girls were still silent. But their father’s 5 Agnes freely consented to this last remark, and 
relation had made a deep impression on their { approved, iu general, what her sister had said. 
minds, $ ‘* But what do you propose to do, Helen?” she 
“Do you still doubi, my children?” he asked. ¢ asked. @ Will you, likewise, qualify yourself for 
“ No, father,” Helen said. “ Howcan we doubt, ~ becoming a music teacher?” 
with such painful evidence before our eyes of the ° “Oh no. Ihave not enough taste for music. 
uncertainty of earthly goods? But what you say ¢ But I'll tell you what I can do, and that is, qualify 
comes so suddenly upon my own mind, and brings ¢ myself, thoroughly, for the superintendance of a 
with it such a new train of ideas, that I feel be- % young ladies’ seminary, in which all branches of 
wildered and alarmed.” $ education are taught. First, a good instructor in 
“ T will not urge this matter upon you now, my ’ mathematics can come every day and give me les- 
children,” Mr. Barlow replied. “ But let the new ? sons until I have a much clearer knowledge : f the 
train of ideas, awakened by my words, have time @ subject than I now possess. Then I can give 
to arrange themselves properly. I am sure that if § closer attention to the languages than I have yet 
you see clearly what is right, you are prepared to ; done, and become familiar with the right mode of 
do the right. May I not safely form that high imparting them successfully. And so of various 
estimate of your characters ?” ¢ other things requisite to the station for which I 
“I think you may, father,” Helen replied. “I ; propose to qualify myself. When I open a young 
, can speak for myself, and Iam sure that Agnes ¢ ladies’ seminary you, Agnes, shall be my music 
‘ but responds my own feelings.” ‘ teacher.” 
. Is itso, Agnes?” Mr. Barlow asked. é This last remark was uttered playfully. But 
¢ “Oh, yes; were I not willing todo what Isaw ~ Agnes felt more serious about the matter. She 
’ to be right, I would be unworthy of my father,” $ could neither smile nor jest on the subject. After | 
; was the maiden’s quick reply. ; talking over these things for several days, their ; 
+9 
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“ Iz's time, now, girls, that you were beginning 
tu acquire a knowledge of some useful branches of 
industry,” remarked a wealthy merchant, named 
Barlow, to his two daughters, the one sixteen, and 
the other between seventeen and eighteen years of 
age. “ You think yourselves too big for school ; 
and I suppose you are. But you are just at the 
right ages for acquiring and perfecting yourselves 
in some useful art, whereby, should adversity come 
in after life, you may be able to sustain yourselves 
and those who may happen to he dependent upon 
you.” 

Helen and Agnes looked at their father in sur- 
prise. They did not understand him. 

*T have long desired to talk with you, my chil- 
dren, on this subject,” he resumed, “ but I hardly 
knew how to introduce it. Had your mother been 
living, she would have made known my views and 
wishes before this time You think, doubtless, 
that because I am what is called rich, there is no 
reason why you should qualify yourselves for the 
performance of useful services to others. But this 
isan error. In the first place it is the duty of every 
human being to be engaged in some useful employ- 
ment; that is, some employment that will benefit 
others. Society is bound together by the chord of 
mutual benefits. And in the second place, riches 
often take to themselves wings. I have lived in 
this world for fifty years, and have seen many 
great changes in the social condition of those 
around me. I have seen those whose possessions 
were more than double what mine are, stripped of 
every thing, and -hrown helpless upon the world. 
1 have seen young ladies, who had been most ten- 
derly raised, reduced to the necessity of engaging 
in menial and laborious employments, because they 
did not possess a thorough knowledge of music, the 
languages, or even of milinery or dress-making. 
In the ever changing phases of society, a very dif- 
ferent aspect ef things from what now exists may 
be presenied to you, my children. Is it not the 
dictate of wisdom that would prompt you to pre- 
pare for all possible mutations? ” 

Mr. Barlow ceased speaking. His remarks fell 
upon the ears of his Jaughters rather harshly. The 
picture presented was not an agreeable one. Never 
had they even dreamed of the possibility he had 
suggested. 

“You do not reply, my children,” the father 
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said after a long silence. “Have you nothing to 
say? You, Helen—do you not believe that there 
is a possibility of my losing the property I now 
possess ? ”” 

“I suppose that there is a possibility of it, 
father,” Helen replied. “But it is no doubt a 
very remote one.” 

“T hope it is remote. But He who governs all 
things for our real good can so overrule events as 
to cause all I possess in the world to melt away 
from my hands, like snow wreaths in the sunshine. 
You know Jane Ashton, who sewed for you seve- 
ral weeks ago, and who supports by her labora 
mother far gone in a decline?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Do you know her history?” 

“T never heard it.” 

“JT thought you had. But it is told ina few 
words. Mr. Ashton, her father, and I commenced 
business together in good times. We had not the 
vigorous competition in trade that now exists. In 
fact, the branch we were pursuing was nearly all 
in our own hands. ‘The consequence was that 
both of us soon laid the foundation of large for- 
He accumnlated much faster than I did, 
You know the 

and 


tunes. 
and became much wealthier. 
large house at the corner of 
street?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“That house was built by Jane’s father. In 
that house she was born, and there she lived until 
she was sixteen years of age.” 

This communication at once awakened the inte- 
rest of Helen and Agnes. 

“ Not Jane Ashton that sewed for us?” said the 
latter. 

“Yes, my daughter. Her father many years 
ago began to godown. Strangely enough, failure, 
instead of the usual success, attended nearly every 
transaction of his house. He lost money upon 
almost every adventure. Sometimes a ship, con- 
taining a valuable cargo, would be lost ; and, on 
application to the underwriters for indemnifica- 
tion, it would be found that some informality on 
the part of his supercargo, or some direct violation 
of instructions by the captain, had vitiated his 
claim. Sometimes a merchant would fail, and be 
indebted to him largely. Thus things went on, 
until poor Ashton was stripped of every dollar. I 
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never saw so rapid a downfall, or one which 
seemed so little dependent upon a want of pru- 
dence in the subject of it. Jane was his only 
daughter, and had been raised with most devoted 
tenderness. But, although what is called well 
educated, there was no branch of her studies that 
had been pursued thoroughly enough to make her 
fit to instruct others. Her mind was not intellect- 
ual in its cast; but rather disposed to find, in do- 
mestic employments, a more congenial sphere. On 
the death of her father, which took place shortly 
after his final failure in business, his widow and 
child were left with scarcely a dollar in the world. 
They retired from the eyes of nearly all with whom 
they had once mingled, and sought, by the labor of 
their hands, to procure the means of subsistance. 

“ Jane could sew neatly, and had taste in mat- 
ters of dress; but she could not teach music, or 
drawing. All her resources lay in her needle, and 
this she commenced plying industriously, seconded 
by her mother. They were alone and destitute, 
and they leaned upon each other for support. 
After a time Mrs. Ashton’s health, always delicate, 
began to show evident symptoms of a rapid des 
clension. Ina few years she became so low that 
she had to avoid all excitement, even such as 
attended the performance of the smallest household 
duty. Every thing then devolved upon Jane, and 
nobly, Iam told, has she done her duty toward 
that invalid mother, who has no one to depend 
upon but her self-devoted child. 

“ And now, my children, think—if Mr. Ashton 
lost his property, may not I lose mine? If Jane 
Ashton has been reduced to the necessity of labor- 
ing with her own hands, may not you? ” 

The girls were still silent. But their father’s 
relation had made a deep impression on their 
minds. 

“Do you still doubi, my children?” he asked. 

“ No, father,’ Helen said. “ How can we doubt, 
with such painful evidence before our eyes of the 
uncertainty of earthly goods? But what you say 
comes so suddenly upon my own mind, and brings 
with it such a new train of ideas, that I feel be- 
wildered and alarmed.” 

“ ] will not urge this matier upon you now, my 
children,” Mr. Barlow replied. ‘* But let the new 
train of ideas, awakened by my words, have time 
to arrange themselves properly. I am sure that if 
you see clearly what is right, you are prepared to 
do the right. May I not safely form that high 
estimate of your characters?” 

“T think you may, father,” Helen replied. “I 
can speak for myself, and I am sure that Agnes 
but responds my own feelings.” 

“Ts it so, Agnes?” Mr. Barlow asked. 

“Oh, yes ; were I not willing to do what I saw 
to be right, I would be unworthy of my father,” 
was the maiden’s quick reply. 
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The subject was changed by Mr. Barlow. What 
he had said produced the desired effect upon the 
minds of his two daughters. Agnes had a fine ear, 
and had taken much delight in the cultivation of a 
taste for music. Helen was a girl of stronger intel- 
lect. She had advanced, while at school, much 
beyond her sister in the graver and more abstruse 
studies connected with their education. 

“I feel more and more, every day, that father is 
right,” she remarked to Agnes, about a week after 
Mr. Barlow had opened to them his mind, as has 
been seen. 

“JT believe he is too,” the sister said. “ But 
then, Helen, how will it look for us to set our- 
selves seriously at work to learn the milinery or 
mantua-making business? We shal] have to go 
into Madame Somebody’s work-room and learn 
the trade like any other apprentice ; and I don’t 
think I can do that.” 

‘* It may not be necessary for us to learn either 
of the trades you have mentioned. I think we 
may qualify ourselves for being useful in a different 
and, perhaps, a higher sphere. And all without 
going out of our father’s house. You already per- 
form on the harp, guitar and piano, with skill and 
taste. Hitherto you have devoted yourself to mu- 
sic for the pleasure it has afforded you. Tum 
to it again with a different and higher end. 
Take lessons from the very best teachers to be 
had in the city, and, in receiving them, strive so to 
perfect yourself in the science that, if need should 
ever be, you will be fully capable of giving instruc- 
tion yourself. Will not this be better than going, 
as you say, into Madame 


room ?” 


Somebody’s work- 


Agnes freely consented to this last remark, and 
approved, in general, what her sister had said. 

‘*‘ But what do you propose to do, Helen?” she 
asked. @ Will you, likewise, qualify yourself for 
becoming a music teacher?” 

“Oh no. Ihave not enough taste for music. 
But I'll tell you what I can do, and that is, quality 
myself, thoroughly, for the superintendance of a 
young ladies’ seminary, in which all branches of 
education are taught. First, a good instructor in 
mathematics can come every day and give me les- 
sons until I have a much clearer knowledge : f the 
subject than I now possess. Then I can give 
closer attention to the languages than I have yet 
done, and become familiar with the right mode of 
imparting them successfully. And so of various 
other things requisite to the station for which I 
propose to qualify myself. When I open a young 
ladies’ seminary you, Agnes, shail be my music 
teacher.” 

This last remark was uttered playfully. But 
Agnes felt more serious about the matter. She 
could neither smile nor jest on the subject. After 
talking over these things for several days, their 
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father was consulted, who fully approved the de- 
cision they had nade. They were in earnest. ‘The 
best teachers were procured for them, and they 
resumed their studies, but with a more definite 
and higher purpose than before. 

“ There are queer goings on at the Barlows’,” 
remarked Miss Adelaide Milton to her brother, 
who had been paying rather more than mere polite 
attention to Helen. This wassaid after Adelaide’s 
first visit to the sisters, subsequent to their renew- 
ing their studies, when she learned from Agnes the 
true reason for such novel proceedings. 

“What is the matter there?” returned the 
brother. 

“ The girls have gone to studying again. Helen 
has a teacher of mathematics to give her instruc- 
tion every day, and Agnes is taking lessons in 
music.” 

“For what reason? Agnes, I am sure, plays 
better now than nine out of ten who pretend to 
teach music.” 

«Q, that is the strangest part of it. You could 
not guess the reason if you were to try from now 
until Christmas.” 

“ Then please to state it without any circumlo- 
cution.” 

“ They are both qualifying themselves to become 
teachers.” 

“You are crazy!” 

“ Not by a great deal. It is true, just as I state it.” 

“ But what is that for, in the name of won- 
der ?” 

‘‘ Their father wishes them to do so.” 

“ He?” 

“Yes. He says that there is no certainty in 
this life. That he may become poor; and that 
the best thing his daughters can do is to qualify 
themselves to get their own living, if ever the worst 
comes to the worst.” e 

“ You are jesting, Adelaide!” the young man 
said, with a look of astonishment. 

“Not I. It is true, every word,” was the sis- 
ter’s reply. 

Three or four days afterward, Edward Milton 
met a friend who said to him, jestingly, 

“ How soon is that affair to come off between 
you and Helen Barlow?” 

«* Never!” was the emphatic reply, followed by 
a close compression of the lips, 

“ Never? I thought it was all settled by this 
time.” 

“So it is. She’s not just the girl for me.” 

“Bat | thought you admired her more than any 
young lady it had ever been your good fortune 
to meet.” 

“*So I did, and so I do. 


But circumstances 
alter cases.” 
*«‘ What untoward circumstance has altered this 


case, Edward?” 
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* A very importantone. Their father has com- 
menced educating them for school mistresses. He 
says there is no telling how soon he may become 
poor, and it is best for the girls to know how to 
take care of themselves, should the worst ever 
come to the worst.” 

“Is that a serious objection?” 

“Ts it? I should think it was! Old Barlow 
ought to know better than any one else upon what 
ground he stands. If he thinks matters are so 
squally as all that comes to, I for one have no desire 
to put myself in danger of foundering in his boat.” 

“ Nonsense !” 

“ You may call it so if you choose: but I don’t. 
If Barlow is beginning to educate his daughters in 
a way that will qualify them to make their own 
living, depend upon it be has a good reason for it.” 

“No doubt he has.” 

“ And that reason is the consciousness that he 
is in danger of going to the wall.” 

“Tt may be. Though I doubt it. But even 
if that were the fact, it doesn’t take from the merit 
of his daughters.” 

“ Doesn’t it? Ha! ha!” 

The manner in which that brief question was 
asked, and the meaning laugh that followed, 
made Edward Milton perfectly understood. is 
friend waived the subject, and soon after parted 
from him. The name of this young man was 
Walter Coleman. He occupied as prominent a 
place in what is called good society as did young 
Milton, and had an individual character much more 
strongly founded. 

After parting from his friend he could not drive 
from his mind the thoughts his remarks about Mr. 
Barlow and his daughters had awakened. | 
caused the latter to stand out before the eye of his 
mind in bold relief, and awakened for them in his 
bosom a new interest. It was not long before this 
latter feeling prompted him to call upon them with 
less of formality than had heretofore been mani- 
fested. In doing so, he observed them more 
closely, and saw far more’ in their characters to 
esteem and admire than had heretofore appeared. 
Finally, as Milton, alarmed at the bare suspicion 


that the wealth he most prized was in danger of 


taking to itself wings and flying away, had ceased 
all attentions to Helen Barlow, he became her 
lover. 

Serious in the matter of qualifying herself for 
the duties of a teacher, Helen could not be per- 
sunded, even by the young man whose ofler of mar- 
riage had been accepted, to.abandon what she had 
begun. He urged, but she was immovable; nor, 
until she was satisfied with her attainments, would 
she consent to wed him to whom she had long be- 
fore given her heart’s best affections. Her firm- 
ness tried his character. Sometimes he wonld 
feel impatient: but his reason approved her course, 
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and caused him to admire her more and more, as 
he observed her closer and closer every day. 

At length they were married. About the same 
time Milton was united to a showy, superficial 
young lady, whose father was on the eve of bank- 
ruptcy, an event that was kept off by the diversion 
of some thirty thousand dollars of the son-in-law’s 
money into his course of trade. This fact did not 
tend, in any degree, to unite the young couple in 
closer bonds. 

As a contrast to this, we may mention that, on 
Helen’s wedding day, she received a marriage por- 
tion of fifty thousand dollars. 

Fifteen years passed without a cloud darkening 
the clear sky that bent over Walter Coleman’s 
happy family. Five children crowned with joy 
his marriage union. No act, no temper of mind 
exhibited by his lovely wife had ever caused a 
shadow to rest upon his feelings. Nor was her 
heart less satisfied. 

But, about this time, Helen noticed that her hus- 
band was growing daily more and more thoughtful 
There was about him an abstraction 
For a while 


and silent. 
of mind never before manifested. 


- she made noailusion to this; but it soon began to 


trouble her so much, that she could not help speak- 
ing to him. He, however, avoided a direct reply 
—in fact, evaded entirely her questions, thus leav- 
ing her mind more deeply disturbed than before. 
But Mrs. Coleman was not a woman who would 
long remain ignorant of any matter that troubled 
her husband. 

“ Walter,” she said to him, seriously, after he 
had, for the third or fourth time, evaded her anx- 
ious questions, “I am your wife, and I claim, as 
a right, to know the truth in all matters that dis- 
turb, seriously, your mind, ‘This is my privilege, 
and I cannot give itup. You have not been happy 
for many weeks. There isa cause for it. Will 
you not tell me wherein it lies ?” 

Mr. Coleman was silent and looked very grave. 

“ Concealment will pain me more than any cer- 
tainty. Fear not for your wife. 
inind with you will be sweeter than would be joy 
if you were not a partaker of the feeling.” 

The forehead of Walter Coleman contracted, 
and his countenance fell. He did not look into 
ihe face of his wife. 

“ Dear husband!” and Helen, as she uttered the 
words tenderly, took his hands and pressed them 
tightly between hers,—* When you married me, 
you gave me the right to share with you the good 
and ill of life. Thus far all has been sunshine. 
But shail a cloud come over the sky, and I not 
feel the withdrawal of light? No. I must share 
all life has to give, evenly with you. It ismy right, 


_ and you dare not rob me of it.” 


To share pain of ; 
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Mrs. Coleman paused, and gazed earnestly up , 


into her husband’s face. 
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“ Are not my words true? Am I not right?” 

“ Doubtless you are, Helen. But—” 

“‘ Nay, there is no exception in the case. 
you are troubled—and I know that you are—tell 
me freely the cause. Say, Walter, what is it that 
pains you?” 

For a little while a violent conflict seemed going 
on in the husband’s mind. 

“‘ Helen !” he at length said, in an excited tone, 
“IT cannot do as you desire. I must keep my 
own secret—at least for a time longer.” 

“ No—no—Walter. You wrong me. Some- 
thing terrible has happened, and you will not tel! 
your wife. Will you kill me by withholding your 
confidence now? I have never betrayed it.” 

Mr. Coleman could hold back no longer. 

“‘ Helen, the truth is, I am becoming, in spite of 
all I can do, terribly involved in business; and i 
do not know where it will end.” This was said 
with a kind of desperate energy. 

His wife looked him calmly in the face for a 
little while, and then drew a long breath, as if 
endeavoring to throw from her bosom a heavy 
weight. 

‘“ My father is very rich, Walter. 
stand firmly by you in any crisis.” 

“He has stood by me for some time, and this 
causes me the keen anxieties I feel. In a word, |! 
have deeply involved him. If I go, he must be 
dragged down inevitably. That thought almost 
kills me.” 

Helen clasped her hands together and gazed at 
her husband in mute surprise. But she quickly 
recovered herself. 

‘* Perhaps it is not so bad as you fear. Perhaps 
ali will come right in the end, Walter,” she said. 
** Don’t feel so distressed about it.” 

“ | fear it will not all come right, Helen. 
but little hope of such a happy result.” 

“ Does my father know of this danger ?” 

‘Yes. I have never concealed anything from 
him. He knows it all.” 

“ How does it afiect him?” 

‘* He feels it deeply. But. your father is a man 
of strong mind, and full of hope. He does not 
suffer it to distress him. If the worst comes to 
the worst, he says, we sliall have enough between 
us to pay off everything, and start fair in the 
world again.” 

“ My father is 2 man of noble mind,” Mrs. 
Coleman said, the tears gushing from her eyes, at 
the thought of his being reduced to poverty in his 
old age. ‘‘ He bore prosperity without pride, and 
he will bear adversity without murmuring.” 

“ Poverty, Helen! Do not utter that dreadful 
word. Your father reduced to poverty, and through 
my agency! Oh,I cannot bear the thought. It 
must not be. I will make any sacrifice to save 
him.” 


He will 
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“Do not so deeply disturb yourself, my son,” 
said Mr. Barlow himself, advancing at that mo- 
ment into the room. The servant nad admitted 
him, and he had entered the apartrnent where they 
were conversing, at the moment when Mr. Cole- 
man uttered the sentence just recorded. 

“ Oh, my father!” exclaimed Helen, springing 
toward him and throwing herself into his arms. 

“ My children,” the old man said, as soon as 
his daughter’s emotion had, in a degree, subsided, 
and they were seated—* do not grieve yourselves 
about events the occurrence of which even the 
prudent foresight of an honest mind has not been 
able to prevent. I know that Walter has devoted 
himself with diligence to his business, and has 
been guided by honest purposes in pursuing it. 
The result threatens to be fatally disastrous to 
both of us. But let the worst come to the worst, 
and what then? I trust, my children, that we all 
have something within that no external reverses 
can take from us. I trust that we can bear ad- 
versity as well as prosperity. For one, I am pre- 
pared for the trial.” 

All that passed between the father and his chil- 
dren need not be told. But ncthing that he could 
say had power to take from the heart of Mr. and 
Mrs. Coleman the acute pang which the prospect 
of his ruin occasioned. 

Not many months passed before the shock came. 
It proved too much for both the merchants. Large 
as were their resources, they were not large 
enough for the emergency. The extensive losses 
sustained by Coleman in a very heavy business, 
most of which was in the South and West, at a 
time when commercial disasters swept like a 
blasting sirocco over our whole country, con- 
sumed all that both himself and father-in-law pos- 
sessed. The trial through which both passed was 
a very severe one; and doubly severe from the 
fact that, owing to the universal depression of 
trade, there was but little hope of either being 
able to recover himself. 

During the descending process, Mrs Coleman’s 
mind, instead of sinking into desponding inaction, 
began to quicken into more than its usual vigor. 
She felt that she had resources in herself, which 
under this new aspect of affairs, might prove of 
invaluable service both to her husband and father ; 
and her resolution was fixed to make these re- 
sources available if necessary. And time soon 
showed her that, if she had any power to act, that 
power would be invaluable. Mr. Barlow was 
stripped of everything. Mr. Coleman came out 
of his business in a similar condition. 

“Thank God,” was the noble exclamation of 
the old man—*“ no one is the loser by us. We 
have clean hands and clean consciences, my son. 
For these let us be devoutly thankful.” 

“ Were J only thrown down to the earth I could 
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feel thankful ; but I cannot rest under the thought 
that I have dragged you down with me.” 

“T will hear no more of this, Walter!” Mr. 
Barlow said in a quick voice. “You have not 
dragged me down. You had no power to do that 
—the power that humbled me is far above.” 

This silenced the son-in-law, but did not take 
from him a single painful thought or feeling. 

After the settlement of both these gentlemen’s 
estates, by competent trustees appointed for the 
purpose, a committee of gentlemen waited upon 
Mrs. Coleman, and tendered her, in the name of 
her husband’s creditors, the beautiful house in 
which she still lived with her husband and family. 
But in a little while she grew serious and said— 

‘* This house is worth twenty thousand dollars. 
Is there a surplus of that amount after all my hus- 
band’s debts are paid ?” 

There was no immediate answer to this ques- 
tion. 

“Let me know the truth, gentlemen,” Mrs. 
Coleman said, firmly.” 

“There is no surplus, madam,” was replied. 
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‘*But your husband’s creditors are his friends. ( 


They cannot rob his family of their home.” 
*‘ Let all go. My husband’s family honor him 


because of his integrity. They will retain nothing | 


unjustly,” 

“Our instructions are positive,” returned the 
individual who had spoken. “‘ We have no discre- 
tion in the matter. 


There,” and he threw a paper , 


on the table, “is the title deed conveying to you | 


this property. It will not be recalled. Therefore 
you must retain it. While we honor your noble 
self-devotion, we cannot and will not see it put to 
too severe a trial. 
are yours ; and there are no means by which you 


This house, and all it contains, | 


can dispossess yourself of them, for, after you have 


ceased to need them, they are for your children.” 


With this the gentlemen who had waited upon | 
her retired, filled with admiration for a woman of | 


so noble a spirit. 
What the reader has no doubt anticipated now 


actually took place. Mrs. Coleman, possessed of ° 


all the means for doing so, persisted in a determi- 
nation to open a seminary. She could not sel] 
the house so generously given to her, that her hus- 
band might have capital on which to resume busi- 
ness, because it was really only a trust for her 
children. Mr. Coleman had given up everything, 
and so had her father. Money was exceedingly 
scarce, and all kinds of business prostrated. 

“ Do not oppose me in this,” she said finally to 
her husband, who could not bear the thought of 
seeing his wife undertake the labor and fatigue she 
proposed to herself. “If not for your sake, I am 
bound for my father’s sake to make the trial.” 

This disarmed Mr. Coleman of every argument. 
He felt its force. The father had been crushed by 
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his fall. Circulars were in due time printed and 
sent forth. Mrs. Coleman had many friends who 
estimated her character highly. A large number 
of these hailed with pleasure her proposition to 
Schools there 
were in abundance, and good schools, so called. 


4 ; But to have their half grown daughters placed 


under the care of a woman combining so many 
quaiifications, moral and intellectual, was a privi- 
lege indeed, and so it was felt. Naturally enough, 
Mrs. Coleman’s classes filled up, and she soon 
found on her hands a large establishment, requiring 
the devotion of almost every moment of her time. 


q ‘ Teachers had to be employed in the various 


+} branches taught, leaving to her the care and su- 


» perintendance of the whole—a task that she had 
not only the ability to discharge, but the conscien- 


’ : tiousness to discharge well. 


For this labor and care Mrs. Coleman received 


- ° all the reward, above a secret consciousness ot 


doing her duty, that-she desired, which was the 


> satisfaction of seeing her husband and father, dur- 


ing several years of unparallelled commercial de- 
pression, unburdened by the depressing cares of 
unprofitable business. Not that either of them 
remained idly dependent upon her labor. No— 
both found employment, and pursued it diligently ; 
but the return was small, and on Mr. Coleman’s 
part, would have proved altogether insufficient for 
the comfortable maintenance of his family. Mr. 
Barlow lived with them, and as far as external 
comforts and elegancies were concerned, knew no 
diflerence between this and former times. Mrs. 


_. Coleman was permitted to manage her own affairs 


The 


entirely, both pecuniary and economical. 


©: husband felt a delicacy about making a com- 


tat I eee 
aD os , 


Dies Sula 


mon stock and common interest between his in- 
come and that of his wife. Often he attempted 


): to supply her with money, but she would smilingly 


decline receiving any, saying that she had more 
than enough to meet all the expenses of the family 

Several years passed this way, during which 

Mrs, Coleman's seminary remained as popular and 
; as full as ever. Want of capital, had prevented 
either her husband or father from dping more than 
a sinall business, although’ their ‘profit had been 
regularly re-invested’ in trade, ‘there being no de- 
mands upon either of ther for househo!d or other 
expenses, 

On New Year's eve, after the lapse of five years, 
Mrs. Coleman, her husband and father, sat con- 
versing together of the past, the present and the 
future. 

“ Without capital it isa hard struggle and a 
long one that gives any man a foothold in the com- 
mercial world,” remarked Mr. Coleman. “ That 
Ihave fully proved. For five years have I been 
striving diligently, and thanks to our good Helen! 
Without the drawback of a family to support, and 
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yet I am only beginning to feel my feet, as it were, 
under me. And your case,” addressing his father- 
in-law, “ is not much better, if any. Ah! it makes 
me unhappy, often, to think that through my im- 
prudence, mismanagement, or something worse, 
I have brought you down so low, and kept your 
face to the earth so long. But if I had 9 good 
capital to work on, I could soon make that resti- 
tution my heart so ardently desires.” 

“1 will not hear you talk so, my son. I amas 
happy as I ever was in my life,’ old Mr. Barlow 
said, earnestly ; “and cannot be made unhappy, 
as things now are, unless it be from hearing such 
remarks as those you have just made.” 

“ What would you call a good capital?” asked 
Mrs. Coleman, looking up into her husband's face. 

‘Some ten or twenty thousand dollars, in cash.” 

* Would that do all for you that is needed ?” 

“Would it? Yes! Give me ten thousand 
dollars to add to my present little capital, and in 
five years I will recover all I have lost.” 

Mr. Coleman said this with enthusiasm. As he 
finished speaking, his wife quietly arose and left 
the room. In about ten minutes she returned ; 
She had in 
her hand a smal! casket, a present from her hus- 
band many years before. Placing it in his hands, 


> as she walked up to where he was sitting, she 


oo” 
said— 


“ Walter, there is all you ask. In that box you 


; will find twelve thousand dollars, earned by your 


wife. Take them; use them; accomplish the 
end so near your heart, and be happy.” 

The box rested in Mr. Coleman’s hand but an 
instant. In the next moment it fell upon the 
floor. 

“ Helen!” he exclaimed, rising quickly, and 
grasping her hand. “ Helen! dol hear aright!” 

“Tt is all as I have said, dear husband!” was 
her calmly spoken answer. But her eyes were {ull 
of tears. 

“« My noble wife!” the husband said, drawing 
her to his bosom, and holding her there with a 
straining grasp—* I can never be happier than I 
am at this moment.” 

“‘ Nor I—nor I,” half sobbed old Mr. Barlow, 
coming quickly forward, and taking both Helen 
and her husband in his arms. “ Yes—noble wo- 
man! If such be the fruits of adversity, sweet, 
indeed, are they to the taste. Happy is the man 
who has such a child! Happy the man who has 
such a wife!” 

We drop the curtain quickly over this scene. 
All that was felt, and looked, and said, cannot be 
told. Enough has been made apparent to impress 
the reader’s mind and give wings to his imagination. 

The capital furnished by Mrs. Coleman was 
used with all the success predicted by her hus- 
band who had the unspeakable delight of returning 
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to his father-in-law a large portion of what he had ~ down, like others, during the disastrous times of 
lost through his failure. 18—, and never recovered himself. His wife’s 

The marriage of the selfish young man who had { expensive habits still clung to her; but she had 
been driven off from Hebe by fear of her father’s none of the inward resources that distinguished 
pecuniary embarrassment, did not prove so fortu- ; Mrs. Coleman, and which adversity so richly de- 
nate as that of Mr. Coleman. He was thrown >» veloped. 
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MONTAUK POINT. 


BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


Where sea and ocean meet. And there we climb’d 
To the hill-planted light-house, and beheld 
The confluence of the waters. Studded o’er 
The near expanse, the fishing vessels lay, 
Each fixed, and still, as mid a sea of glass ; 
While on the far horizon, many a sail 
Loomed up conspicuous, as the westering sun 
Involved himself in clouds. 

One house there was, 
Where the light keeper, and his family, 


It was a summer’s day, when old Montauk 
First gleamed upon us. Many a mile we drove 
Over a tireless region—hill and dale 
Wrapp’d in a short green sward. 

There, grazed at will, 
Herds of young cattle, by no fence restrained, 
And limitless in their equality, 
As a Laconian brotherhood.—Quite lean 
They were, and agile, and with goat-like nerve 
Could scour o’er paths precipitous—yet each 
Bent on our vehicles a curious eye— Dwelt sole inhabitants, but yet not sad, 
Pausing and pondering, as if much inclined In that lone place. Young children brought them love 
To know our destination and our names. That other name for happiness, and they 
*T was strange in such wild solitudes to be Who dwell in love, do taste on earth of heaven. 
So questioned by those quadrupeds. Perchance Beneath that peaceful, lowly roof we found 
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Some Yankee pedigree they might have held , Order and neatness, and such table spread, 

In old time, far away ; for all, methought, » As might the wearied traveller well appease ; 

Thirsted to ask our birth-place, and degree-— 2 Though all night long the melancholy main 

Date, history, kindred, gains, and hopes and fears, ,» Held conflict with the rocks. 

And prospects and pursuits. Returning morn 
Right scanty fare > Saw us explorers of the sterile coast, 

Had doubtless kept their minds more clear,and lent ¢ Shell gatherers, and wave-watchers, oft-times lost 

A rarer sprinkling of intelligence In that long trance of meditation sweet 

Than our sleek herds, that plunge in clover deep ; Which on the borders of the solemn deep 

Ever attain. Yet still, twas passing strange } Best visiteth the soul. 

Such intellectual intercourse to hold ‘ And then we turned 

With horned creatures—and behold them there » Our way retracing, to that southern point 

Amenable to none. For house, or home, ; Where our brief summer residence we held, 


Amid such draughts of ocean’s bracing air, 
And soothing habitudes of rural life 

So primitive—so simple—so serene, 

That languid nerve, and wasted drooping mind 
Alike revivify. 


Or farm-yard, where some tinkling bell might call 
Those roaming vassals to their rightful lord, 
Though searching close, we saw not. 
No frail hut, 

Or slight canoe, of the poor red-brow’d tribes, 
So numerous once-——on their own soil remained. 
The white man’s herds and flocks outnumbered them 
And took their lands. 

Still as we passed along, 
On our right hand, the glorious ocean rolled, 
With its long-terraced, thunder-uttering waves, 
While on our left, spread out that sheltered sea 
Which laves the green shores of my native State, 
Approaching gently, with its whispered tides, 
Subdued and docile, as a child at school. 
The contrast pleased us well, as on we prest, 
To the sharp verge of that promontory 


But first, we bade 

Farewell to old Montauk, and gave thee thanks 
Ultima Thule, of that noble isle, 
Against whose breast the everlasting surge 
Long travelling on, and ominous of wrath, 
Incessant beats. 

Thou lift’st a blessed torch 
Unto the vexed and siorm-tossed mariner, 
Guiding him safely on his course again : 
So teaches us, mid our own dark ills to guard 
The lamp of charity, and with clear eye 
Look up to Heaven. 
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Tue castle of the Countess Bertha was the 
most stately iw Lorraine. To the donjon-keep, 
which was built with a most formidable degree of 
rude strength, were joined on either side buildings 
of different ages, enclosing a hollow square, their 
battlemented walls covered with deep scars, mute 
h'scorians of the unsetiled state and lawless vio- 
lence of the times. A high wall surrounded the 
whole, defended at the corners and main entrance 


by massive towers. A moat, draw-bridge and 


' porteuilis completed the delences, save what might 


be found in a body of staunch spearmen, whose 
valor and fidelity had been often tried in combat. 

The right wing had been fitted up by the last 
Count in a style of unusual magnificence, and espe- 
cially the apartments of his daughter, which ran 
along the fartherend. Of these, perhaps, the most 
attractive was her drawing-room, where the old 
man had loved to sit between the hours of conflict 
and of wassail, and where since his death she had 
gathered almost all the trifles he had most prized 
in life. ‘The view from the windows was anything 
but agreeable, since it comprehended only a sterile 
waste, but the light streamed through painted glass 
such as was then seldom used except for churches, 
and the crimson and sapphire imparted a rich hue 
to every object. The walls were covered with pale 
green silk, drawn aside in several places to exhibit 
the suit of armor, dazzlingly bright, last worn by 
the deceased Count, and his escutcheon bearing a 
flying arrow with the motto, “Swift and Sure.” 
Opposite hung the helmet of the Lord of Conti 
whom he had unhorsed in a tournament, and, 
closely furled, the banner of the, Lord of Toul, 
which he had taken in a skirmish. Small ebony 
cases ornamented with ivory contained numerous 
precious relics, with the sandals worn by Charle- 
magne at his coronation, and a belt, which, if it had 
never formed part of his attire, was supposed to 
have hung in his sleeping-room at Aix. 

Upon a velvet footcloth, which partially covered 
the floor, stood a silver table carved by some Ita- 
linn artist, and beside it was the heavy and cum- 
brous couch upon which sat the mistress of the 
mansion. Her earnest, pleading eyes of the soft- 
est and darkest blue, her full, ruby lips, which 
seemed to have stolen their tints from the rose buds 
resting lovingly upon her cheek, the brilliancy of 
her complexion, wearing the freshness of extreme 
youth, and her golden hair, which fell in long curls 
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to her slender waist, joined to her gentle and cour- 
teous manner, won the hearts of the fiery and gal- 
lant nobles of France, and seldom was the name 
of maiden sung so often in minstrelsy or proclaim- 
ed so often at tilt and tourney. But for this she 
cared little, and preferred the benedicite of her 
spiritual father and the blessings of the sick peasant 
whom she visited or the poor whom she relieved. 

As she still continued in mourning her dress was 
without ornament, except a pearl cross, blessed by 
the Pope, suspended by a broad chain, each link of 
which was chased to represent some sacred sub- 
ject. 

Her thoughts were evidently painful, for tears 
occasionally filled her eyes, as, with rapid and skil- 
ful fingers, she placed the last stitches in the 
superb mantle upon her lap. It was very beautiful, 
and the dark colors of the silken fabric, blended 
carefully together, formed a fitting background for 
the heraldic devices wrought in gold and silver 
thread. The careless observer would have noticed 
only the armorial bearings of the Lori family, but 
a closer and longer scrutiny might have detected 
amid them, four times repeated, the chivalrous 
word—* Honor.” 

It was finished and she held it up to the light to 
observe the effect when a firm, quick step in the gal- 
lery made her start, and sent the blood in a rich 
current over cheek and brow. The individual who 
approached was the young knight of Lori, whose 
youth had been spent more in the castle he now 
visited than in his own. The two children had 
often shared the same book and the same instruc- 
tions, had wandered together through the noble 
parks, drunk from the same cup beside the dark 
fountain, and the bold active boy had been an in- 
valuable companion to the timid and shrinking 
girl. As they advanced in years the friendship 
still continued. ‘The Count loved the youth with 
an affection scarcely less warm than that he be- 
stowed upon his daughter, and cheerfully under- 
took to initiate him into all knightly duties and train 
him to all manly exercises. Early leftan orphan, 
he gladly availed himself of such protection, and 
yielded to the old man all those graceful attentions 
and all that respectful deference so becoming to his 
years and so grateful to his friend. Unity of fate 
now united them even more closely, and since the 
death of her father the lovely Countess had felt still 
more dependent upon him for counsel and support. 
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The door was open, and without ceremony the 
knight entered, and laying aside his cap sat down 
on a cushion at her feet. 

She saw he was agitated, and without speaking 
threw the mantle around his neck. 

With a powerful effort the knight controlled his 
emotion and pressed the gift to his lips. “ Our Lady 
bless you, Bertha,” he said. “ It is kind, very kind, 
to remember me thus.” 

“ Do not give me too much credit, brother,” she 
said, smiling. “I am rather selfish than generous, 
for I wish you, in the east to which you go, to have 
some memento of the past.” 

The knight was silent for a moment, and then 
answered slowly and with difficulty. “ It isa long 
time, Bertha, since I loved you with the unimpas- 
sioned love of a brother. It is long since I learned 
to hate the name which seemed to forbid a nearer 
and tenderer tie. Many and many a time have I 
fled from your presence, determined never to return 
until my knightly deeds had given me a right to sue 
for the hand of my heart’s idol. But now, Bertha, 
I must speak, even though you drive me away for- 
ever.” 

“ You did well,” said a stern voice. “ Pity it is 
that resolutions so wise were not better adhered 
to.” 

The knight sprang up to repel the intruder, and 
his eye kindled at the contemptuous sneer of the 
guardian of the Countess. 

“T have been fair and honorable,” he said, “ nor 
is this either*the place or presence to reprove my 
actions or excite my ire.” 

«* My rank alone forbids me to chastise the pre- 
sumption of a beggar and the insolence of a fool ; 
otherwise I would most summarily rid my ward of 
the effrontery of the one and the audacity of the 
other.” 

** Boast elsewhere of your rank, proud noble,” 
returned the knight. “I spring from a race more 
haughty, from a house far more renowned than 
yours. My escutcheon grew bright in those battle 
storms where your own was tarnished, and if my 
treasury is empty, better so than that avarice 
should have increased my fortune or that plebeians 
should have impaired the purity of my lineage.” 

He strode out of the apartment, but not before 
he had cast one look upon the Countess. He 
thought she was cold and unsympathising, for in 
the twilight he could not see the ashy paleness of 
her countenance or the fixed and imploring eye 
with which she regarded him 





A half hour’s walk brought the knight to his cas- 
tle and a cold shudder came over him as it broke 
upon his view. Every thing wore a desolate and 
forbidding aspect. The long weeds grew rank and 
dense in the neglected ditch, and the drawbridge, 
which had echoed to the tread of many a gallant 
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noble and the palfrey of many a beautiful maiden 
and high-born dame, was now bound together only 
by masses of clinging ivy. The horn hung idly 
beside the shattered gateway, and in place of the 
blazing lights, the flitting forms and glad tones of 
merry music, which had greeted his infancy, but 
one solitary lamp burned in the window of the 
western turret. 

As the youthful occupant of the solitary pile 
passed into the gloomy shadow of the court-yard, 
the anger he had felt at the scornful address of the 
baron, and the seemingly tame submission of Ber- 
tha, died away, and a sense of utter loneliness 
pressed fearfully upon him. 

He went on through the empty hall and up the 
broken stair-case to his own apartment. “ Ah,” he 
exclaimed, “ it was right ! how could she, the lovely 
and beloved, she for whom a hundred swords 
would leap from their scabbards, how could she 
share such a lot?” 

He went to the window. The clouds, which 
had been for some time gathering, blackened the 
sky, and not a star was visible. The wind had 
risen and swept by with loud shrieks as if laden 
with the wailings of the lost. “ It is like my fate!” 
he said, ‘‘ a fate prepared by my own infamous in- 
action! Ay!” he continued, bitterly, “there 
is but one thing more—one more depth of humilia- 
tion—one public avowal of hameful poverty—and 
I go forth homeless, houseless and alone ! ” 

Ashy pale, with every feature writhing and dis- 
torted with agony, the young man grasped a lance 
and kneeling before a picture of the Virgin vowed 
to redeem his honor. 

As he pronounced the vow he fell back exhaust- 
ed by the excess of passionate emotion. Carefully 
and aflectionately he was raised by a faithful servi- 
tor, who, as he bent over his lord with cheeks 
blanched and hair frosted by many winters, was no 
unfit representative of the King of Terrors claiming 
anew subject for his shadowy realm. 

It was long before the knight recovered, and 
then, ashamed of his weakness, he impatiently mo- 
tioned his servant to withdraw. 

The old man moved away, then paused, and 
finally returning knelt beside the bed, and said, in 
a faltering voice— 

“* My master—” 

“Call me not master,” interrupted the knight. 
“‘T am the servant rather than the served.” 

“ Say not so,” replied the oldman. “If, as some 
say, you go forth from these walls forever, even 
so will the humble Pierron leave them for ever 
also.” 

The heart of the knight was softened, and it was 
in a voice almost tremulous that he answered, 
“ No, Pierron, that cannot be. I need not blush 
to confess to you the poverty of which you already 
know so much. The trifling sum offered for this 
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ruined castle will but buy me a suit of armor and 
carry me to the Holy Land.” 

« And what if it be so? Neither for food nor 
clothes will I burden you. Look here!” and draw- 
ing from his bosom a stained and worn bag, he 
poured out a handful of gold coins. 

“These I have treasured to buy me in my old 
age some great joy ; and what can I ask more than 
to continue with my master? Nay! nay!” he 
continued, seeing the knight about to speak, “ Nay! 
nay! Do not grieve me bya refusal. Let me, now 
that all other joys are fled and all other ties are 
broken, at least believe I am of some little service 
to the son of my greatest benefactor.” 

When sorrow has touched the heart, the voice 
of affection is welcome even from the humblest, 
and the youth answered, “‘ Even be it as thou wilt, 
Pierron, and be assured, ifever fortune smiles, thou 
shalt share my prosperity in as full measure as thou 
now dost my adversity.” 





The crusading host had encamped within sight 
of Constantinople. Far and wide beyond the 
reach of the unassisted vision, over plain and slope 
and hill stretched the innumerable tents; each 
quarter distinguished by the banner of its com- 


’ mander, each band ranged around its leader, and 
each lance resting among his archers and men-at- 
> arms. Standard and pennon and streamer gaily 


| > wrought, not a few ornamented with gems, were 


unfurled by the breeze from the Bosphorus, and 


* » above all floated the banner of the cross, more 
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. » deeply, darkly red from the full blaze of the de- 
» scending sun. 


All was noise and bustle. The 


, tramp of armed men, the ringing sound of the 
> anvil, the challenge and password, the hilarious 
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mirth of the soldiery, all together produced a Babel- 
like confusion. Not far distant lay the queen of 
eastern cities, even now trembling on her seven 
hills, and scarcely secure in her unequalled position, 
her well-manned walls, her hundreds of towers 
and myriads of soldiery. 

Early one evening a figure wrapped ina cloak 
made its way to the tent of the young knight. 
His demand for admittance was unanswered, yet, as 
no warder kept guard, he entered, and after a salu- 
tation half haughty, half servile, stood silently 
awaiting perinission to discharge his errand. 

“Speak!” said the knight. “ Who art thou, 
and what is thy mission ?” 

“ First dismiss thy attendant,” answered the un- 
known. “ It is a matter which it equally concerns 
thee to know and to keep secret.” 

The knight first cast a scrutinising look upon the 
stranger, and then ordered his follower away. 

It was not without some apprehension that he 
obeyed, casting around many uneasy glances , and 
making two or three pretences for delay. 

When he had done so the emissary advanced to 
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the table where the knight was seated, and laying 
down a ring set with a diamond of great size and 
beauty, said, “ This must be my credentials, and 
this,” laying beside it a letter, after kissing the seal, 
“ comes from my royal master.” 

The letter was signed with the purple ink used 
by the emperor alone, and was written with ex- 
treme art. The writer first alluded to the high 
place the knight was supposed to hold in the es- 
teem of the great Godfrey of Bouillon, a circum- 
stance most flattering in itself, and then, after re- 
presenting the act of homage which Alexius had 
requested of that commander and which he termed 
the ceremony of adoption, as promising great ben- 
efits to the crusaders, as he should then be bound 
to assist them as a father, he begged the knight to 
induce, if possible, that excellent and admirable gen- 
eral to consent. And as a fair service should meet 
a fair return, the emperor offered him a place in 
the royal household, an office in the provinces, or 
ten thousand zechins should he prefer to return to 
his own country. 

The first emotions of the knight were those of 
unmingled indignation. “ And so,” he said, “ your 
master deems a few paltry pieces of gold an equiv- 
alent for the honor of a knight. He has scarce 
learned that lesson from the western chivalry.” 

“ You mistake,” answered the messenger. Suc- 
cessful effort should be reeompensed. I doubt if 
even Godfrey fights without such hope.” 

“ Ay,” answered the knight, “ such recompense. 
as his sword brings him.” 

“ And wherefore, sir knight, is it less honorable 
to provide the means of subsistence for this great 
camp, by a few peaceful words, than to extort it 
from the accursed infidel by force of arms. Fer 
in the battle field or in the camp, besieging or be- 
sieged, powerful or diminished in numbers, alike 
will Alexius, this request complied with, provide 
for your necessities and supply your wants.” 

‘“*‘ And how may we know all this? Methinks 
the changeful conduct of your sovereign hath little 
in it to promote confidence. Now the markets 
are shut, and now even the royal storehouses are 
opened. Now all is peace, and now your soldiery 
swarm around us thick as the insects of a suinmer’s 
day.” 

“The word of a sovereign is sufficient,” said 
the messenger, with dignity, ‘‘ nor can a private 
man comprehend the intricate affairs of a mighty 
kingdom. I have spoken,” he added, ‘‘ more for 
yourself than my royal master, for I thought per- 
chance there might be in the far land from which 
you came, some noble beauty whom his bounty 
might enable you to wed, or some fine estate he 
might rescue from ruin.” 

“ The knight gazed keenly upon the man who 


seemed so well acquainted with his history, but if . 


his remarks were intentienally applicable to the 
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listener he did not betray it. Forgetful of the his bony hand a leafless bough. His head was 


present, the mind of the knight wandered into the 
future. Fancy portrayed his paternal castle in all 
its former pride, retainers hurrying by, war steeds 
stamping in the court yard, guests crowding its spa- 
cious rooms, and more than all, the Lady Bertha 
presiding as its mistress. 

He took up the ring and examined it in various 
positions, and mentally exclaimed, “ It would be- 
come her well.” He placed it upon his finger, then 
withdrew it, and carelessly tossing it upon the table, 
to reperuse the letter, dropped it upon the floor. 
He stooped to recover it, and the scarf fell from his 
bosom. It unfolded as it fell, and again, and again, 
full and fair, he beheld in characters us of living 
fire the single word “‘ Honor.” 

He started, paused, and then returning the 
ring and letter to the messenger, pointed to the 
door of the tent. 


It was past noon of the next day when Sir Evan 
mounted his horse, and, followed by the constant 
Pierron, who was never long absent from his side, 
rode out from the christian camp. They had not 
gone far when they met an officer of Alexius with 
a small escort, who presented an invitation to the 
knight to visit the royal palace and be presented to 
the monarch. He would have declined, but the 
manner of the officer plainly showed that it was by 
no means optional with himself, and, as resistance 
was impossible, he resolved to accept it with the 
best grace he might. 

He was received at one of the side doors of the 
palace, and, after passing through a gallery, was 
ushered intoa suite of rooms, the very embodiment 
of caprice. Noiselessly and apparently without 
the application of force the doors of the first glided 
back, and he was astonished equally by the chilly 
atmosphere, cooled by artificial means, and the 
wonders of the apartment. It was the work of an 
artist who had sought his models in the north, and 
whose marvellous success had been imputed to sor- 
cery. All was dazzlingly white, except the roof, 
which was of that cold leaden hue one shivers at 
beholding. ‘The floor, smooth, glassy, raised into 
slight ridges, and depressed into corresponding hol- 
lows, looked as if covered with drifted snow encrus- 
ted with frozen moisture. In the centre a fountain 
seemed arrested in its play. The rising column, 
the arching spray, each tiny water-drop, all motion- 
less, all gleaming in the sunshine, the very counter- 
part of nature. Around were scattered seats of 
various sizes, apparently covered with new fallen 
snow ; so softly rounded were they, so fresh, so 
lightly the flakes seemed to lie upon each other. 
Delicate frost-work partly shaded the windows; 
castle and cotiage, mountain and glen, flower and 
fruit were all blend- togetler. Presiding over 
this scene stood Winter; an old man, grasping in 
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bent, his lips thin, his eyes sunken and his long 
locks were streaming in the wind. 

The knight looked about him, afraid to step, to 
speak, almost to breathe, lest the fairy-like creation 
should disappear. Ere his curiosity was half sa- 
tisfied his guide motioned him to proceed. Again 
the doors opened at his approach and again he 
paused in wonder. The carpet was of a lively 
green, green covered the walls, green velvet was 
thrown carelessly over long, low seats, to represent 
banks of moss. A fountain loosed from its icy 
chain danced and sparkled, moistening the azure 
roof, and, instead of curtains, baskets of twisted 
gold hung one above each another, filled with 
plants without bud or blossom. Upon a mound sat 
Zephyrus gathering blades of grass in his mantle, 
which, though not strictly classical, compensated 
for the defect by extreme beauty. 

The knight found no difficulty in recognising 
summer in the next apartment. The carpet was 
of many colors, and embroidery, which might vie 
with its pattern in vividness of hue, adorned the 
lounges and ottomans. Upon the water of a basin 
sunk in the floor floated a dolphin, bearing upon 
his back a Cupid worthy the best masters of anti- 
quity, who, with a smile partaking equally of sport- 
iveness and malice, was aiming an arrow at a 
beautiul Flora. His proposed victim was bending 
forward to catch her reflection in the water, her 
head wreathed with flowers, the cornucopia in her 
right hand, while the forefinger of her left was re- 
provingly lifted toward the mischievous urchin. 
Choice exotics bloomed in murrhine vases, the tro- 
phies of Pompey, and afterward sent to an eastern 
emperor ; while a table, upon which scarcely less 
skill had been expended, could be made by a slight 
pressure to open and yield the rarest incense of 
Araby. 

Over the fourth and last Ceres held empire. Her 
hair was bound by a fillet, and she held in one 
hand a torch, in the other a sickle. A _ peculiar 
mildness had been imparted to her countenance, 
and a gentleness, exceedingly attractive, was 
blended with the dignity of her majestic figure. 
Beside her stood a vase piled with grain of colored 
silver, ears of corn wrought from gold, and grapes 
of the clearest topaz. Wine and sherbet stood in 
cups and goblets. The walls were not hung with 
tapestry, but were covered with mosaics represent- 
ing the “dance of the seasons,” while from the 
roof Jupiter guided them with his sceptre. 

The knight passed on to the throne-room, which, 
even his unpractised eye could easily perceive, was 
not in accordance with the best rules of art. Over 
walland window swept cloth of gold; the same 
rich fabric covered the floor, the steps of the throne, 
and the various articles of furniture. Heaped up- 
on tables lay piles of coin for the payment of the 
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troops, ostentatiously exhibited. But the principal 
and most frivolous ornament was a large gold tree, 
supporting amid its glittering foliage birds of gold 
and shading two immense golden lions. 

Alexius was seated upon his throne. His diadem 
was a high cap of silk, covered with gems, placed 
within a circle of gold, from which sprang two 
slender arches, ornamented at their intersection by 
a diamond cross, while a lappet sown with seed 
pearls depended on either cheek. Below him stood 
the Sebastocrator, and next him the Cesar, their 
open coronets and green buskins alone distinguish- 
ing them from majesty itself, Around were rang- 
ed the great officers of state so artfully graduated 
by Alexius, each wearing a prescribed raiment, 
each receiving prescribed honors, each saluted after 
a given form. 

But this the knight had little time to observe, for 
a custom, with which independent princes were 
compelled to comply, would not be dispensed with 
in the case of a simple soldier. He was cbliged 
to bow to the floor three times, an homage that by 
no means suited his Frankish spirit. When he 
again looked up Alexius had put on a still more 
gorgeous attire, and his throne had been raised to 
the ceiling by an invisible force. The birds began 
to sing, the lions to roar, and the knight, after being 
allowed one look around him, was led from the 
apartment. 

It was a gay throng into which he was ushered. 
Lamps, which alone might have dowried a prin- 
cess, were tastefully disposed around pillars, behind 
fountains, among flowers, and suspended from cu- 
riously wrought shafts disposed upon the roof. 
Columns of rare beauty, in seemingly interminable 
rows, now that the doors were thrown open and 
the tapestry withdrawn, supported the vaulted and 
ornamented ceilings. Civil and military officers, 
rustling in silks or robed in ermine, passed and 
repassed ; and, through those long halls, from either 
side, noble mirrors of polished gold gave back a 
hundred times the flitting figures. Music arose 
from concealed musicians, now sad, now merry, 
now deep and grave, now martial and spirit-stir- 
ring. 

Yielding to his emotions of delight the youth 
threw himself upon a couch and gave himself up 
to the luxury of the hour. At length he was awa- 
kened from his reverie by the address of the mes- 
senger who had visited his tent. 

“Took!” he said. “Is anything impossible to 
wealth like this?” 

* Yes,” answered the knight, now thoroughly 
aroused. 

“ And what?” asked the other. “To change 
the order of the seasons or restrain the fury of the 
elements ?” 

“ To seduce a true knight from the path of ho- 
nor.” 
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“ We understand each other,” answered the offi- 
cial, and, since the hour is late, you may wish to 
return.” 

The knight nodded, and rising followed his con- 
ductor. 

They went past many magazines, which half 
discovered, half concealed the treasures they con- 
tained, through a fine gallery of statuary, between 
long lines of noble horses, and through a princely 
arsenal, 

Here the guide perceived the eye of the knight 
rest with pleasure upon a magnificent suit of ar- 
mor, and, bringing it forward, “This may fit,’ he 
said. “A littlelarge, perhaps. But no,” he con- 
tinued, throwing over him the hauberk, and at- 
tempting to arrange the hood, “ nothing could be 
better.” 

The knight examined it with much animation, 
and then, restoring the pieces, said, ‘‘ Ay—ay! 
but I cannot pay the price.” 

It was: not without uneasiness that the youth 
followed his guide down the gloomy and winding 
stair. It grew more narrow as they proceeded, 
between walls of solid masonry. Occasionally, a 
fresher breeze would come in from the small grated 
apertures, but, at length, these almost wholly ceased 
and the atmosphere became fearfully oppressive. 
This terminated, the Greek opened a door, and 
with a sudden blow precipitated the knight upon 
the floor of a cell scarcely large enough to admit 
his whole length. The clashing of his armor as 
he fell was a sound most unwonted in those cham- 
bers of the living dead, but such walls tell no tales, 
and it was unheard beyond the dread enclosure. 

For a few moments he remained insensible ; then, 
after groping about, he lay down to execrate the 
cunning of the artful Greek, and to calculate the 
chance of being relieved, before the dagger or 
poison had done its work. 

It was long after midnight when the ponderous 
door opened to admit the favorite official we have 
met twice before. 

Awakened suddenly from slumber, the hand of 
the knight instinctively sought a weapon, but it had 
been removed, and he waited impatiently to learn 
the object of this new visit. Setting down a mise- 
rable lamp, the rays of which scarcely penetrated 
the corners of the narrow cell, the wily Greek in- 
troduced the object of his mission as if it were a 
new topic; softened the act of homage into the 
mere signature of a bond, which would bind his 
master to the crusaders ; represented in glowing 
terms the benefits the host would receive thereby ; 
exaggerated the influence of the knight with God- 
frey ; and finally declared that he who would pro- 
cure his assent to the proposition would amply 
merit, by such a service, the applause of Chiisten- 
dom and the reward of Paradise. 

Perhaps the discomfort of the knight had begun 
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to produce the intended effect; for certain it is, 
that the act seemed much less dishonorable than 
before, yet he did not answer. 

But most men,” continued the Greek, “ are also 
anxious for lesser reward here, as well as a more 
abundant one hereafter. A trifle of my master’s 
wealth has been shown you; perhaps you might 
select something from it to aid you in your present 
enterprise, or to purchase a welcome in the West.” 

He paused, but received no answer, and again 
spoke. “ Fame hath ever an idle tongue, and she 
may have erred when she whispered of a disman- 
tled castle pawned for one suit of armor, of retain- 
ers whose fealty has been long pledged to an- 
other,” 

“The foul fiend take thee,” shouted the knight, 
starting to his feet, unable longer to control his 
emotion. 

“‘ Calm yourself, young man. If I have wound- 
ed your pride by a mention of your family misfor- 
tunes, it was but to indicate a way by which you 
might escape from them. Believe me, it will be 
long ere the chances of war offer so fair an oppor- 
tunity. Methinksit is better to receive such com- 
pensation as I urge, than to fall unnoticed by the 
arrow of some low-born infidel, or to return, old 
before your time, haggard and broken with hard- 
ships, and penniless, perchance, as is often the 
soldier’s fortune.” 

“Ah!” answered the knight. “ You speak 
like an honest burgher, or thriving merchant. Such 
counsel befits not mine ears.” 

“And yet the thriving merchant may more 
easily win the prize you seek than the penniless 
owner of a knightly crest. Fame hath spoken of 
a fair lady, whom the knight of Lori worships as 
the monk his crucifix, the miser his gold, or the 
Gueber his sacred fire. Shrink not, but listen 
while I say that the old guardian of that countess 
has offered her in marriage to a Greek—why 
should I not tell you?—to myself. Seek nota 
weapon, it is useless here. You think she would 
be dishonored by a union with the grand chamber- 
lain of the palace. You are wrong, but I want 
not her wealth, and I have another idol to whom 
the damsel, fair though she be, is but the wild 
flower to the gorgeous rose. Would you have her 
wedded to one who will give her but cold respect, 
while his wealth, his leisure, his very soul are lav- 
ished upon another ? ” 

Excited beyond endurance, the knight almost 
resolved to yield, but ere he had given words to 
his thoughts, the Greek bent forward and grace- 
fully presented the scarf which, in his agitation, 
had fallen unnoticed. 

Again there flashed to his eye, with the same 
brilliancy as before, the talismanic word, ‘“‘ Honor.” 

There was a painful revulsion, a sudden clash- 
ing of contending feelings, and then the Knight an- 
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swered, firmly, but mournfully, “(I thank you for 
the courtesy with which you have discharged your 
mission, but my escutcheon must not be stained 
by bribery, or sullied by deceit.” 

“ Didst thou ever hear of the bow-string ? Dost 
thou know anything of the steel or bowl? Canst 
thou hear the dash of the Propontis, as it comes 
deadened yet sullen through these walls? Men 
prouder in rank, higher in the world’s esteem, have 
there found a grave. 
has gone out beneath those waters.” 

“ 1 know all this,” answered the knight ; “ but 
death is better than dishonor.” 


The chamberlain gazed long and fixedly on his | 


prisoner, and then, taking the lamp, retired. 


Meantime the disappearance of the youth occa- . 
sioned no small surprise among the more particu- | 


lar adherents of Godfrey ; for his military talents, 
purity of morals and habitual courtesy had given 
him, despite his poverty, an enviable place in the 
knightly circle. 
strongly attached to him, became uneasy, and in- 


wardly accused himself for having delayed to give | 


him a number of attendants suited to his rank. 

He had devised and abandoned more than one 
plan for discovery, when the faithful Pierron 
craved audience. Exhausted with fatigue and 
anxiety, he could, at first, give no intelligible 
account of what he had seen or heard, but Godfrey, 
requesting all to retire, placed him upon a couch, 
ofiered him wine, and then soothed him with 
promises of assistance. By degrees he learned all 
the old man could impart, and then, prompt as 
skilful, he immediately gave his orders. 

Early in the morning twenty thousand men, 
with slow and measured tread, marched toward 
the city. They halted just beyond the reach of the 
archers on the walls, and a herald was despatched 
to the royal palace, to demand the immediate re- 
lease of the knight, and, in case of refusal, to 
threaten the instant ravage of the surrounding 
country. For an hour the whole body occupied 


the ground in silence. Not a knight left the ranks, | 


not a leader moved, not an order was given. 

More than one threatening gesture had been 
made, when a flourish of trumpets was heard at 
one of the gates, and a part of the emperor’s own 
body guard issued from it, escorting the knight. 

No sooner was the latter distinctly seen than a 
deafening shout mingled with a burst of martial 
music, and a hundred nobles rode forward and 
formed around him. As they came nearer God- 
frey himself moved forward a few paces to greet 
him, and then the troops took a longer and more 
circuitous route back to the camp. 

When they arrived, the herald delivered to God- 
frey an account of the treatment which the knight 
had received, as given him by the grand chamber- 
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Godfrey himself, who had become , 
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lain, and concluded with a message from Alexius, 
to the purpose, that though he had himself failed 
in his object, he could yet congratulate him upon 
having chosen for a friend one whose integrity 
and bravery must, henceforth, be above suspicion. 

Godfrey listened attentively, and then, after a 
few comments, said, “‘ You are ever noble, young 
knight of Lori, prudent for your years, deaf to 
bribery and fearless in danger. Enxert for every 
worthy end the influence which could neither be 
purchased by an imperial treasury nor extorted by 
threats, and occupy the first place in the heart and 
about the person of Godfrey. 

The knight attempted to express his gratitude ; 
for, to him, this testimony to his merits seemed a 
recompense for years of toil but his emotions over- 
came him, and bowing, he retired. 

He turned to his tent, anxious to see the faith- 
ful Pierron to whom his release was so largely 
owing, but it was nowhere to be found. On the 
spot it once occupied stood a pavilion of blue silk, 
from which floated a highly ornamented pennon. 
Fired at the idea that another had usurped his 
place, he haughtily demanded admittance, deter- 
mined to punish the intruder. 

“The master searcely need ask permission to 
enter his own tent,” said a well-known voice ; and 
the old man threw himself into the arms of the 
knight. 

The pavilion was the gift of Godfrey, and was 
furnished with an elegance to which the knight 
had long been a stranger, while a small but well 
appointed train waited to receive his orders. A 
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paper also, signed by that commander, lay upon 
the table, securing to him the estate once owned 
by his father, in its full extent, before it was dimin- 
ished by the accidents of war anda too profuse 
hospitality. 

He was deeply absorbed in its perusal, when a 
gust of wind blew from his neck the scarf which 
had twice saved him from temptation ; and again 
there gleamed from among the long descended 
bearings of his family, with a lustre not its own, 
the magic word, “ Honor.” 





The succeeding events in the military career of 
the knight of Lori have long since been detailed 
in history—the fall of Acre, the taking and glo- 
rious defence of Antioch, the conquest of the Holy 
City. Upon every occasion he was first. It was 
thought that, upon the accession of Godfrey to the 
throne of Jerusalem, he would bestow some high 
office upon his favorite, but, the object of the cru- 
sade accomplished, he was impatient to return to 
Lorraine. 

I need scarcely say that the lady and the knight 
remained true to each other ; and that the avari- 
cious guardian of the countess, having failed 
through the influence of Godfrey in his ambitious 
schemes for the marriage of his ward, no longer 
withheld his consent to their nuptials. They were 
celebrated with great splendor, and those who 
were not in the secret remarked that the only de- 
fect in the arrangements was the faded scarf, which 
the bridegroom persisted in wearing over his richly 
embroidered doublet. 
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THE BEGGAR’S DEATH. 


BY LAWRENCE LABREE. 


Tne beggar lay on his straw bed, 
In a hovel wofully dreary ; 

A pale, thin woman was bathing his head, 
With eyes a-weary— 


With eyes a-weary with watching and grief, 
And tired of weeping ; 

For she had watched ten long, long hours, 
And he still sleeping. 


Dismally blew the wind without, 
And the rain it pattered down, 

And the shutters banged with a noisy rout— 
The noisiest things in town. 


Yet the beggar slept—he was dreaming 
Of many a pleasant scene— 

Of boyhood’s days—of love’s first beaming— 
Of the sunny village green. 
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He saw his mother’s cheerful tace— 
He heard her tender tones : 

Ah, he was a child when he saw her last, 
Now earth doth hide her bones! 


Ten long hours the wife hath sat 
Beside her husband’s bed, 

With eyes a-weary, and tired, and weak, 
For she has got no bread. 


Nothing to eat—nothing to eat— 
Hunger’s a pitiless foe ; 

No parley makes he—he must have his meed— 
Where can the poor wife go? 


Hark !—hist! he murmurs in his sleep ; 
Something he fain would say ; 

His pale lips part with a pleading tone— 
“ Something to eat, I pray ! 
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“ Three days have passed—they were awful days— 
Since hunger a dunning came— 
A tireless wight—in the gloomy night 
His cry is ever the same !” 


Sad is the sight of a drowning man, 
And horrid his dismal cry, 

And awful to see, in your midnight dreams, 
The glare of his sinking eye ; 


Yet what are these to a lingering death, 
With hunger at your bedside, 

And nothing to cheer the fainting heart, 
But the smile of your skeleton bride ? 


Dismally, dismally blew the wind, 
And heavily fell the rain: 

A patient watch did the poor wife keep, 
Nor ever did she complain. 


«‘ Some bread! some bread!” the beggar cries, 
And gives a piteous moan ; 
‘* Heaven help us both!” the wife replies, 
“ For bread we have got none! 


“ Three sad and dreary days ago 
We shared our last hard crust: 
Now Heaven have mercy on our souls, 
For starve we surely must! 
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“ There’s a revel across the street, I wot, 
Where the lights so boldly shine, 
And merrily pass the jest and song, 
And sparkles the glowing wine ; 


“ But what should they know of our grievous wo, 
Whom want hath never taught? 
Fashion and frolic can ne’er find time 
To give the poor a thought! 


Then the howling blast went rushing past, 
As the fiends were oui at play ; 

And each glaring eye, as they hurried by, 
Gazed where the beggar lay: 

Then the true wife knelt by the husband’s side, 
And her thin lips moved to pray! 


Heaven is more kind than the rich and proud— 
Alas! if it were not so, 

Where, in their dreadful hour of need— 
Where would the weary go? 

Like incense rare is the fervent prayer 
Of the humble and the low! 


Alas! now dead on his wretched bed 
The starvéd beggar lay ; 

Nor ever again through heart or vein 
Shall the crimson current play ; 

The spark has fled, and the wife now clasps 
Naught but the soulless clay ! 


THE ENGRAVINGS. 


Our worthy friend the publisher felicitates him- 
self not a little, we understand, upon the three 
engravings which accompany this number—and 
for aught we know, the fourth also ; but that is the 
plate of the fashions, in which we take no interest, 
of the merits of which we can form no judgment, 
and his opinion of which we have neither asked 
nor has anybody volunteered to tell us. We are 
free to confess, however—though the engravings 
are beyond our departinent, control or supervision, 
and involve us in no responsibility—that we have 
no fault to find, as touching the three, with the 
worthy gentleman’s rejoicings. ‘True, there is 
something a little French-c:heatrical in the air and 
expression of Napoleon: those upturned eyes of 
his convey to us an idea rather of what the artist 
would consider touching than of what the fallen 
Emperor would be likely to do with Ais eyes at such 
amoment. We can move distinctly imagine him 
clasping the imperial child to his bosom and gazing 
with sad fondness in its unconscious, happy face— 
rivetting his eyes there, and keeping them fixed 
there through all the brief, sorrowful moments of 
the parting. We are aware that the idea intended 
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to be conveyed may be that of inveking a benedic- 
tion from on high for the life and happiness of the 
child-king ; but Napoleon was not addicted to 
that kind of prayer, or indeed to prayer of any 
kind ; and even if he had been, the strength of his 
love for that fair and unhappy infant—the victim 
then of his father’s errors and of the terror that 
father had cast upon the souls of all Europe’s 
rulers, and, a few brief years after, the victim of 
Austrian cold-blooded policy and his own corroding 
thoughts and aspirations—-Napoleon’s love for that 
child, we say, would have indulged itself rather in 
possionate embraces and tender endearments than 
in artistical positions and pious ejaculations. But 
this is a question of taste, or rather of fancy. Some 
may imagine Napoleon standing, doing and look- 
ing, on the sad occasion, precisely as the painter 
has represented him; and perhaps those some 
would be quite as near the truth in their opinion 
as we in ours. At all events they are heartily 
welcome ; and if they like the picture without the 
smallest suspicion of a fault, why so much the 
better. 

Again, if it were here our imperative vocation 
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to be nothing if not critical, we might object that teenth century, the greater, after their own fashion, ; 
the figure of Washington, in one of the other two ; than Cesar, Alexander or Timurlane. 5 
engravings, lacks somewhat of that tall and ma- ; But turn to the other print, and mark the tran- ; 
} jestie port which tradition and all painted descrip- quil glory of real greatness; greatness in which the ° 
§ tions ascribe to it; that the expression of the face ; moral transcends the intellectual. There, too, is ; 
70, | > js scarcely gracious and smiling enough for the oc- ; told the story of an illustrious life; there is dis- 3 
‘| 3 casion ; and that the effect of the whole picture is 4 played the crowning scene, as we may almost call 3} 
bd q marred by the singularly equal distribution of light } it, of a life for which the history of man affords no ; 
(EMS over every part of it, there being in fact scarcely é parallel. Washington, the pure, noble-minded 3 
1: any contrasting arrangement of light and shade. § patriot, the successful warrior, the true hero, is pro- g 
| 4 * Bat who can note or think of these slight blem- $ ceeding to assume that place as ruler of a nation ; 
; ishes, his mind filled with the subject of the print, ; to which the voice of a nation’s gratitude and rev- ° 
q ; and with the associations and reflections which it ; erence has called him. He ends where Napo- ; 
B calls up? $ leon began—with the attainment of rule, which, if ° 
” ; More profitable and more to the purpose than ; he had chosen, he might have made kingly. This 
4 such narrow-eyed fault-finding is it to dwell upon ; was not the object of his ambition, his labors and 
— i the moral accompaniments of the scene ; and this ; his hopes. Nothing of self mingled in the pur- , 
%: too, especially in contrast with the story of the first ; poses or the efforts of hiscareer. For hiscountry ‘ 
> engraving. Each of the two presents a memora- { alone he toiled ; to elevate her, to place heramong 3 
d ’ ble and most eventful epoch in the life of a great » the nations of the earth, not himself upon her ; 
man; and the nature of the event is in perfect ~ throne. That was the mark of Napoleon’s first ¢ 
? keeping with that of the man and of his deeds. In ; ambition ; he reached it, went beyond it, and fell. $ 
> one we see the downfall of a sovereign—the chief ~ Washington fell not, for his prize was gained when ‘ 
P. ; of a mighty empire, on the throne of which he had } his country was liberated. The call given him bv 
a: placed himself by his consummate abilities, his un- { a grateful people, to assume the highest office and 
4 ; bounded daring, his wonderful command over the > honor they could bestow, added nothing to his ‘ 
» ° affections or rather the enthusiastic devotion of a ? glory ; he accepted it only as another call to ser- $ 
7 whole people; an empire, too, which crumbled to ; vice ; and when its allotted term had passed, and 
’ ruins at his fall, and of which no trace is left save yet another, on which he entered in obedience to a 
: the noble works undertaken and achieved by his ¢ second call, he retired with the same dignified, 
> > better genius, and save here and there a dynasty ’ magnanimous and glorious simplicity that had 
* : which, springing from the military rule of the great ° marked his resignation of the sword when the war 
4 captain, has escaped the shock and ruin of his over- ¢ in which he was the leader had ended in his coun- 
if = throw, such as that of Bernadotte in Sweden; or © try’s triumph. g 
>| | < the family of one or another among the bold and Well and strikingly, though without design, are 
/f |? fortunate soldiers whom he created Dukes and { the contrast and the fate of true and false greatness 
; | &§ Princes, still enjoying the titles and possessions < illustrated in the engravings of this month’s Colum- 
e © ° with which he rewarded the bravery of his fol- : bian. 
. ) ie lowers. It behoves us to say a word or two of the third 
5 ie The engraving tells the story of mere intellectual ; engraving—the fancy flower piece. But what shall ; 
| . greatness, accomplishing wonders in the space of its wesay? Every body can see that it is pretty,and $ 
a brilliant career, but crushed at last under the weight ~ very admirably executed. But we cannot moralise 
4 of overgrown ambition. In a word, it tells the ; upon a rose, blush it never so gracefully, or per- ; 
3 story of Napoleon, the phenomenon of the nine- ) fume the air never so sweetly. : 
) oe ° 
‘oo > 0 <a 
; oe 
} 4 NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
§ oe ¢ 
; } Tue following articles are accepted, viz:— { the very best magazine in the Union. That we ; 
) Be ; Death of Marco Bozzaris—The Deaf Girl in § hope each contributor will write for fame and im- > 
% : Church—Tears—The Double Ruse—An Hour in mortality—little thinking of the poor compensation 
the Nu:sery—Highland Adventurer—T°o a Trans- 3 to be received at onr hands, though we intend that 
planted Flower—First Love—and Some Words ¢ shal! be liberal. We seek to make it a pleasure : 
with a Mummy. for our readers 10 goa mile, at least, out of their ; 
The articles not here named are respectfully de- ; way to get ‘The Columbian” each month; and 
clined, though some of them are from qur very good ; when they have read ii, impatient to see it the suc- $ 
friends, who we hope will renew their efforts to : ceeding month. > 
; please us, bearing in mind that we wish to present § ; 
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THE LOVER’S FAREWELL. 


POETRY BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY.— MUSIC BY MRS. C. L. HULL. 












































hearts will be round us, And 
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- well to thee dear, WhenI meet thee a gain, 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


BURKE on THE SuBLiME aNp Beautirut. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. 

It is not the province or the duty of an editor, whether of 
monthly, weekly or daily, to diseuss the qualities of a book 
that has long been adopted as a standard in the literature, 
we will not say of the country but of the world. Sucha 
book is Edmund Burke’s “ Philosophical Inquiry into the 
Origin of our Ideas ot the Sublime and Beautiful.” All lite- 
rary persons have read it; all pretenders to literature have 
read of it at least, and know what sort of reputation it en- 
joys. Of this new edition we need only say, therefore, that 
it has been “ adapted to popular use’’ by Abraham Mills, 
professor of rhetoric and belles-lettres ; and that his ‘ adap- 
tation ’’ consists in the “ careful expunging’’ of some passa- 
ges which he considered as “‘ violating that delicacy of ex- 
pression,” &c., in translating the Greek and Latin quotations, 
and in supplying, on each page some questions, to save lazy 
teachers the trouble of thinking for themselves. 

But we cannot dismiss the book without quoting from 
Aracauley’s article in the last Edinburgh Review something 
about its illustrious author—something that must be read 
with interest, Macauley says— 

“ At this conjuncture, Lord Rockingham had the wisdom 
to discern the value, and seenré the aid, of an ally who, to 
eloquence surpassing the eloquence Of Pitt, and to industry 
which shamed the industry of Grenville, “nited an ampli- 
tude of comprehension to which neither Pitt "or Grenville 
could lay claim. A young Irishman had, some time before, 
come over to push his fortune in London. He had written 
much for the booksellers ; but he was best known by a little 
treatise in which the style and reasoning of Bolingbroke 
were mimicked with exquisite skill, and by a theory, of more 
ingenuity than soundness, touching the pleasures which we 
receive from the objects of taste. He had also attained a 
high reputation as a talker, and was regarded by the men of 
letters who supped together at the ‘T'urk’s Head as the only 
match in conversation for Dr. Johnson. He now became 
private secretary to Lord Rockingham, and wes brought 
into Parliament by his patron’s influence. These arrange- 
ments, indeed, were not made without sume difficulty, The 
Duke of Newcastle, who was always meddling and chatter- 
ing, adjured the first lord of the treasury to be on his guard 
against this adventurer, whose real name was O’Bourke, 
and whom his Grace knew to be a wild Irishman, a Jacobite, 
a Papist, a concealed Jesuit. Lord Rockingham treated 
the calumny as it deserved; and the Whig party was 
strengthened and adorned by the accession of Edmund 
Burke.” 


Comic Nursery TALes. 

& Co. 

The reader may have gathered a suspicion, from previous 
notices of books in this magazine, that we have a consider- 
able tenderness for the legends and tales of genuine, old- 
fashioned, wonder-exciting adventure that delighted the 
souls of young ones thirty years ago ; preferring them greatly 
to the ‘‘science-made-easy "’ substitutes of these modern 
days. He will not marvel, therefore, at finding honorable 
mention made of this little quarto, when he is told that it 
contains Jack the Giant-Killer, Little Red Riding-hood, 
Blue-beard and Beauty and the Beast, with abundant picto- 
rial illustrations. The versions are new—by a certain Mr. 
Bailey, who has a knack of weaving odd ideas and rhymes 
together, but who has committed a crime little short of trea 
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New York; Burgess, Stringer 


son by doing the four legends into fun and drollery, much of 
which is far beyond tne comprehension or enjoyment of 
juveniles. Think of Little Red Riding-hood set to laughing 
music! But the evil is more than eompensated by the num- 
ber and very laughable excellence of the engravings. There 
is fun which the young ones can appreciate. We do not 
know who designed them, but if it was not Cruikshank, he 
has a rival near his throne. We will not describe, but only 
say, buy, look and laugh to your heart’s content. 

Tue Lire or Lorp Extvon. By Horace Twiss, Esq. Phila 

delphia; Carey & Hart. 

Two handsome octavoes, one of which (the second) we 
have read with a great deal of interest. Mr. Twiss has con- 
fined himself us rigidly as possible to the history, the actions 
and writings of his subject; but Lord Eldon was for nearly 
or quite thirty years so intimately connected with the Court, 
the Senate and the Government of Great Britain that his 
memoirs necessarily bring the reader perpetually in contact 
with the history of that empire; and much of what is told 
has heretofore been secret history. The intimate relations, 
not only official but personal, between Lord Eldon and the 
last two Georges, made him an actor in many curious scenes 
—a partaker in many remarkable events—memorials of 
which were found among his papers, either in his own me- 
moranda or in letters addressed to him by eminent person- 
ages. ‘These details are extremely curious and interesting ; 
and they throw much light upon the course and causes of 
notable occurrences in the history of Britain, but still more 
vividly upon the characters and conduct of men whose 
names were known, in their day, throughout the world. 
George the fourth, especially, is exhibited with more of the 
Daguefreotype completeness and fidelity than in any other 
book we have ever chanced to read. 

CastTir Dismay. By the author of the Yemassee. 

York : Burgess, Stringer & Co. 

Heen [{lausty, or the Swarm State of Conelachita. By 
New York: Burgess, 


New 


the author of The Yemassee. 

Stringer & Co. 

Mr. Simms, the author of these novellettes—for they occupy 
but a small volume each—seems to be emulating Mr. Jam? 
in the frequency and rapidity of his issues. Helen Halsey 
followed Castle Dismal at the distance of only a fortnight or 
three weeks, and Castle Dismal was preceded, with about 
the same space between, by a life of General Marion. We 
have read Castle Dismal—not either of the others. [t is a 
story of ghosts which not only appear but act—repeating, 
before the eyes of the predestined revealer, the preliminaries 
und incidents of a murder committed some fifty years before. 
This is a novelty in ghostly literature; and another is that 
one of the ghosts is the apparition of a living, not a dead 
mar. The tale is told with much vigor and directness; 
sufficient variety being attained by descriptions of the occu- 
pations and amusements engaged in by the Christmas guests 
ofa South Carolina country gentleman, in the ‘“ haunted 
room” of whose old mansion the ghostly doings are per- 
formed at night. 

We remark, by the way, a decided and commendable 
change in the manner of Mr. Simms A great fault of his 
earlier novels was that he sorely hindered the march of his 
narrative by putting interminable discourses, on all manner 
of topics but chiefly on ethics, in the mouths of his charac- 
ters. Now he pushes on his stories with greatly preferable 
celerity, and makes his heroes and heroines hold their tongues. 
They used to be very tiresome. 
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